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LELI LIEN 


TO LT WSs 


Biſhop of Worceſter, &c. 


My Lord, 


Cannot but look upon it as a 
reas Honour that your Lord- 


ip, who are {o throughly ac- 
quainted with the incomparable 
Writings of Antiquity , and know 
{o well how to Entertain your Selt 
with the Great Men in the Common- 
wealch of Letters, ſhould at 5ay 
time take into your Hand my mean 
Papers; and fo far beſtow any of 
| A 3 YOur 
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your valuable Minutes on my Eſſay 
of Humane Underſtanding, as to lct 
the V/orld ſee you have thought my 
Notions worth your Lordſhips Con- 
{1deration. My Aim in that, as well 
as every thing eite written by me, 
being purely to follow Truth as far 
as I could diſcover it, I think my 
ſelf beholden to whoever ſhews me 
my Miſtakes, as to one who, con- 
curring in my Deſign, helps me tor- 
ward in my way. 

Your Lordſhip has bcen pleaſed to 
favour me with ſome Thoughts of 
yours in this kind, 1n your late 
Learnea Diſcourſe in V inatcation of 
the Doftrin of the Trinity, and I hope 
I may ſay, have gone a little out of 
your way to do me that Kindnels ; 
tor the Obligation 1s thereby the 

reater. And if your Lordſhip has 
n=" in the mention of my Book 
in a Chapter, Entituled, Objections 
azainit the Trinity in potnt of Reaſon, 
auſwer'd ; when in my whole Eſlay, 
[ think there is not to be found any 
think like an Objection againſt the 
Irinty, TI have the more to ac- 
knowledge to your Lordſhip, who 
would 


Eſſay 
0 Ict 
t my 
Con- 


well 
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would not let the Foreigneſs of the 
Subje&t hinder your Lordſhip from 
endeavouring to ſet me right, as to 
ſome Errors your Lordſhip appre- 
hends in my- Book ; when other 
Writers uſing ſome Notions like 


" mine, gave you that which was oc- 


caſion enovgh for you todo me the 
Favour to take notice of what you 
diſlike in my Eſſay. 

Your Lordſhips Name is of fo 
great Authority in the Learned 
World, that I who profeſs my ſelf 
more ready upon Conviction to re- 
cant, than I was at firſt to publiſh 
my Miſtakes, cannot pay that Re- 
_ is due to it, without telling the 

eaſons why I ſtill retain any of my 
Notions, after your Lordſhips hav- 
ing appeared difſatished with them. 
This muſt bemy Apology; andTI hope 
fuch an one as your Lordſhip will 
allow, for my Examining what you 
have Printed againſt ſeveral Paſſages 
in my Book, ' and my ſhewing the 
Reaſons why it has not prevailed with 
me to quit them. 

That your Lordſhips Reaſonings 
may loſe none of their Force by my 
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miſapprehending or miſrepreſenting 
them, (a way too familiarly uſed in 
Writings that have any appearance 
of Controverſie) I ſhall crave leave 
to give the Reader your Lordſhips 
Arguments in the full Strength of 
your own Expreſi:ons, that ſo in 
them he may have the advantage to 
ſee the eliciency of my Anſwers, in 
any Foint where 1 ſhall be {o unfor- 
tunate as not co perceive, or not to 
follow the Light your Lordſhip af- 
fords me. 

Your Lordſhip having in the two 
or three preceding Pages, juſtly, as 
T think, found Fault with the ac- 
count of Reaſon, given by che Uni- 
tarians and *a late Writer, in thoſe 
Paſſages you quote out of them ; and 
then coming to the Nature of Sub- 
ſtance , p. 233. and relating what 
that Author has ſaid concerning the 
Minds getting of ſimple Ideas, and 
thoſe ſimple ideas being the ſole Mat- 
ter and. Foundation of all our Rea- 
ſonings, your Lordſhip thus con- 
cludes, p. 234. 

Then it follows, That we can have no 
Foundation of Reeſoninz, where there 

can 
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can be no ſuch Ideas from Senſation or 
Reflettion. 

Now this is the Caſe of Subſtance ; 
it is not intromitted by the Senſes, nor 
depends upon the Operation of the Mind ; 
and ſo it cannot be within the compaſs of 
onr Reaſon. And therefore I do not 
wonder, that the Gentlemen of this new 
way of Reaſoning, have almoit diſcarded 
Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of 
the World. For they not only tell as, &c. 

This, as I remember, is the firſt 
place where your Lordſhip is pleaſed 
to quote any thing out of my Eſſay of 
Humane Underſtanding, which your 
Lordſhip does in theſe Words fol- 
lowing. 


&« 'That we can have no Idea of it p. 234- 


* by Senſation or Refleftion; but 
* that nothing is ſignified by ir, only 
* an uncertain Suppoſition of we 
* know not what, Ard therefore it 
is parallePd more than once, with the 
Indian Philoſophers. © He knew not 
*.what ; which ſupported the Tor- 
* toiſe, that ſupported the Elephant, 
* that ſupported the Earth ; ſo Sub- 
* ſtance was found out only to ſup- 
* port Accidents, And, that when 

«6 we 
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« we talk of Subſtances, we talk 
« like Children ; who being ask'd a 
& Queſtion about ſomewhat which 
© they knew not, readily give this 
 fſatisfattory Anſwer , That it is 
* ſomething. 

Theſe Words of mine your Lord- 
ſhip brings to prove that 1 am one of 
the Gentlemen of this new way of Rea- 
ſoning, that have almoit diſcarded Sub- 
ftaxce out of the reaſonable part of the 
World. An Accuſation which your 
Lordſhip will pardon me, it I do not 
readily know what to plead to, be- 
cauſe I do not underſtand what is al- 
mo#t to diſcard Subſtance out of the rea- 
ſonable part of the World. If your 
Lordſhip means by it, 'That I deny 
or doubt that there 1s in the World 
any ſuch Thing as Subſtance, that 
your Lordſhip will acquit me of, 
when your Lordſhip looks again in- 
to that Chapter, which you have c1- 
ted more than once, where your 
Lordſhip will find theſe Words. 

* When we talk or think of any 
« particular fort of Corporeal Sub- 
&« ſtances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. 
« tho? the Idea we have of either of 

* them, 


©# 


© them, be but the Complication or 
&« Collection of thoſe {everal ſimple 
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Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which 
we uſe to find united 1n the thin 
called Horſe or Stone ; yet hol 
we cannot conceive how they 
ſhould {ubſiſt alone, nor one in 
another, we {uppole them exiſting 
in,and ſupported by ſome common 
Subject, which Support we denote 
by the name Subſtance ; tho? it be 
certain,we have no clear or diſtinct 
Idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a 
Support. And again, 


* The ſame happens concerning g, «, 


the Operations of the Mind, v:z. 
Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing,&c. 
which we conſidering not toſubſift 
of themſelves, nor apprehending 
how they can belong to Body, or 
be produced by it, we arc apt to 
think theſe the ACttions of tome 
other Subſtance , which we call 
Spirit, whereby yet it 1s evident, 
that having no other Idea orNotion 
of Matter, but ſomething wherein 
thoſe many ſenfible Qualitics , 
which affect our Senſes, do ſubſitt ; 
by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein 

« 'Think- 
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(3) 
« Thinking, Knowing, Doubtin 
« and a Power of Moving, &c. do 
« {ubſift. We have as clear a Noti- 
<« on of the Nature or Subſtance of 
« Spirit, as we have of Body ; the 
« one being ſuppoſed to be (with- 
& out knowing what it is) the Sub- 
« ſtratum to thoſe ſimple Ideas we 
« have from without; and the other 
« ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of 
a what it is) to be the Subſtratum to 
« thoſe Operations, which we expe- 
« riment in our ſelves within. And 
again, 
* Whatever therefore be the ſecret 
* Nature of Subſtance in general, all 
« 'the Ideas we have of particular di- 
« ſtin{t Subſtances, are nothing but 
*« ſeveral Combinations of ; As » 
« Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, tho? un- 
« known, Cauſe of their Union, as 
« makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf. 
And1 further ſay in the ſame Sett. 
© That we ſuppoſe theſe Combinati- 
* onsto reſt in and to be adherent to 
© that unknown, common Subject, 
* which inheres not in any Thing 
« elſe. And that our Obmplex 
* Ideas of Subſtances, beſldes all 
&« thoſe 
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« thoſe ſimple Ideas they are made 
& up of, have always the confuſed 
« Tdea of ſomething to which the 
&« belong, and in which they ſubſiſt ; 
* and therefore when we ſpeak of 
« any ſort of Subſtance, we ſay it is 
T2 ching having ſuch and ſuchQua- 
&« lities ; a Body 1s a thing that is ex- 
&« tended, figured and capable of 
« Motion; a Spirit, a thing capable 
« of Thinking, 

Theſe, and the like Faſhions of 
Speaking intimate, That the Sub- 
ſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething, 
beſides the Extention, Figure, Soli- 
dity, Motion, Thinking , or other 
obſervable Idea, though we know 
not what it is. 


* Our Idea of Body, I ſay, isan ex- 8.2, c.22. 
© tended, ſolid Subſtance; and our Idea $: 22. 


&« of our Souls, is of a Subſtance that. 
« thinks. So that as long as there is 
any ſuch thing as Body or Spirit in 
the World, I have done nothing to- 
wards the d:/carding Subſtance out of 
the reaſonable part of the World. Nay, 
as 'ong as there 15 any ſimple Idea or 
ſenſiblE Quality left, according to my 
way of Arguing , Subſtance —_ 
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be difcarded, becauſe all ſimple Ideas, 
all fenſible Qualities, carry with them 
a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum to exiit 
in, and of a Subſtance wherein they 
inhere ; and of this that whole Chap- 
ter 1s fo full, thatT challenge any one 
who reads it, to think I have a/mo#, 
or one jot d:ſcarded Subſtance out of the 
reaſonable part of the World. And of this 
Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron, Dia- 
mmond, &c. which I have mentioned 
of diſtinCt ſorts of Subſtances, will be 
my Witneſſes as long as any ſuch 
thing remain in being, of which I 
ſay, © That the Ideas of Subſtances 


«are ſuch Combinations of ſimple 


« Jdeas, as are taken to repreſent di- 
« ſtinct, particular Things, ſubfiſt- 
« ing by themſelves, in which che 
«& {uppos'd or confusg'd Idea of Sub- 
<« ſtance 15 always the firſt and 
« Chief. 

If by almoſt diſcarding Subſt ance out 
of the reaſonable part of the World, 
your Lordſhip means, That I have 
deſtroyed, and almoit diſcarded the 
true Idea we have of 1t, by calling it 
a Subſtratum, A Suppoſition of we know 
not what Support of ſuch Qualities as 

are 
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are capable of producing ſimple Ideas in $- % 
ws, an obſcure and relative Idea. That $ 3+ 
without knowing what it is, it s that B,2.c13. 
which ſupports Accidents, ſo that of S- *5- 


Subſtance we have no Idea of what it «, 
but only a confus'd, obſcure one, of what 
it does. T muſt confeſs this,and the like 
I have ſaid of our Idea of Subftance ; 
and ſhould be very glad to becon- 
vinced by your Lordſhip, or any 
Body elie, that IT have ſpoken too 


 meanly of it. He that would ſhew 


me a more clearer and diſtinEt Idea of 
Subſtance, would do me a Kindneſs I 
ſhould thank him for. But this is 
the beſt I can hitherto find, either in 
my own Thoughts, or in the Books 
of Logicians; tor their Account or 
Idea of it is, that it is Ezs or res per ſe 
ſubſiſtens & ſubſtans accidentibys ; 
which in effect is no more but that 
Subſtance is a Bezng or Thing ; or in 
ſhort, ſomething they know not what, 
or of which they have no clearer 
Idea, than that it 1s ſomething which 
ſupports Accidents, or other ſimple 
Ideas or Modes, and is not ſupported 
It {elfas a Mode or an Accident. So 
thar ] do nor fee bur Bureerſdicins, 

DI 
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Sanderſon, and the whole Tribe of . 


Logicians, muſt be reckon'd with he 
Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, 
who have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance 
ont of the reaſonable part of the World. 
But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I 
or theſe Gentlemen, Logicians of 
Note in the Schools, ſhould own, 
That we havea very imperfeQt, ob- 


ſcure, inadequate Idea of Subſtance, ' 


would it not he a little too hard to 
charge us with diſcarding Subſtance 
out of the World ? For what al/mo## 
diſcarding and reaſonable part of the 
World ſignifies, T muſt confeſs I do 
not clearly comprehend : But let 
almoit and reaſonable part ſignifi 
here what they will, for I dare 
fay your Lordſhip meant ſome- 
thing by them, would not your 
Lordſhip think you were a little 
harily dealt with, if for acknow- 
Ied;;:ng your ſelf to have a very 1m- 
perictt and inadequate Idea of God, 
or cf ſeveral other things which in 
this very Treatiſe, you confeſs our 
Underltar.dings come ſhort in and 
cannot comprehend, you ſhould be 
accuſed to be one of theſe —_ 

that 
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that have almo#t diſcarded God, or 


' thoſe other Myſterious Things 


whereof you contend we have very 
imperfect and inadequate Ideas , 
out of the reaſonable World ? For 
I {uppoſe your Lordſhip means by 
almoit diſcarding out f the reaſon- 
able World, ſomething that is blame- 
able, for it ſeems not to be inſerted 


. for a Commendation ; and yet I 


think he deſerves no Blame, who 
owns the having imperfect, inade- 
quate, obſcure Ideas, where he has 
no better ; however, if it be inferr'd 
from thence, that either he al/wo# 
excludes thoſe Things out of Being, 
or out of rational L1ſcourle, if that 
be meant by the reaſonable World, 
for the firit of theſe will no: hold, 
becauſe the Being of "Things in the 
World depends not on our. Ideas : 
The latter indeed is true, in ſome 
degree, but is no Fault; for it 1s cer- 
tain, that where we have imperfect, 
inadequate, confus'd, obſcure Ideas, 
we cannot Diſcourſe and Reaton 
about thoſe Things ſo well, fully and 
clearly, as if we had perfect, adc- 
quate, clear and diſtinct Ideas. 

B Your 
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Your Lordſhip I muſt own, with 
great Reaſon, takes notice that I 
parallePd more than once Our Idea of 
Subſtance, with the Iz4zaz Philoſo- 
pher's He knew not what which 
ſuprorred the Tortoiſe, &c. 

This Repetition is, I confeſs, a 
Fault in exatt Writing : But I hav- 
ing acknowledg'd and excus'd it in 
theſe Words in my Preface; © Iam 
« not ignorant how little I herein 
& conſult my own Reputation, when 
« T knowingly let my Eſſay go with 
* a Fault fo apt to diſgult the oft 
«* Tudicions, who are always the niceſt 
«& Readers. And there turther add, 
« 'That I did not publiſh my Eflay 
* for ſuch great Maſters of Know- 
«* ledge as your Lordſhip ; but fitted 
<«« it to Men of my own Size, to 
« whom Repetitions might be ſome- 
* times uſeful. It would not therefore 
have been beſides your Lordſhips 
Generoſity (who were not intended 
to he provoked by this Repetition) to 
have paſſed by ſuch a Fault as this, 
1n one who pretends not beyond the 
tower Rank of Writers. But I ſee 
your Lordſhip would have me exaCt 

and 
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and without any Faults; and I wiſh 
I could be fo, the better to deſerve 
your Lordſhips Approbation. 

My Saying, © That when we 
& talk of Subſtance, we talk like 
« Children ; who being askd a 
* Queſtion about ſomething, which 
« they know not, readily give this 
« fatisfatory Anſwer, That it is 
« ſomething ; your Lordſhip ſeems 
mightily to lay to Heart, in theſe 
Words that follow. 


If this be the Truth of the Caſe, we P. 235. 


muſt ſtill talk like Children, and I know 
not how it can be remedied, For if we 
cannot come at 4 rational Idea of Sub- 
ſtance, we can have no Principle of Cer- 
taint 'y to g0 upon ia thi Debate. 

It your Lordſhip has any better 
and diſtinCter Idca of Subſtance than 
mine 1s, which I have given an Ac- 
count of, your Lordſhip is not at all 
concern'd in what I have there faid. 
But thoſe whoſe Idea of Saub/tarce, 
whether a rational or not rational 
Idea, is like mine, ſomething he 
knows not what, muſt in that, with 
me, talk like Children, when they 
ſpeak of ſomething they know not 

B 2 what. 
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what. For a Philoſopher that ſays, 
That which {ſupports Accidents 1s 
ſomething he knows not what ; and a 
Country-man that ſays, 'The Foun- 
dation of the great Church at Har- 
lem, is ſupported by ſomething he 
knows not what ; and a Child that 
ſtands in the Dark upon his Mothers 
Muff, and ſays he ſtands upon ſome- 
thing he knows not what, 1n this 
reſpect talk all Three alike. But if 
the Country-man knows, that the 
Foundation of the Church at Harlem 
is. ſupported by a Rock, as the 
Houſes about Briffo! are ; or by 
Gravel, as the Houſes about London 
are; or by Wooden Piles, as the 
Houſes in Amſterdam are ; it is plain, 
that then having a clear and diſtinCt 
Idea of the thing that ſupports the 
Church, he does not talk of this 
Matter as a Child; nor will he of 
the Support of Accidents, when he 
has a clearer and more diſtinct Idea 
of it, than that it 1s barely ſomething. 
Bur as long as we think like Child- 
ren, 1n Caſes where our Ideas are no 
clearer nor diſtinCter than theirs, 1 
agree with your Lordſhip, That I 


kw 
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know not how it can be remedied, but 


that we mult talk like them. 


Your Lordſhips next Paragraph 


begins thus. 


I do not ſay, That we 


can have a clear Idea of Subſtance, either 
by Senſation or Reflettion ; but from 
hence I argue, That this is a very inſufft- 
cient diſtirbution of the Ideas neceſſary 


to Reaſon. 


Your Lordſhip here argues again(t 
a Propoſition that I know nv Body 
that holds ; T am ſure the Author of 
The Eſſay of Humane Underjt anaing 
never thought, nor in that Eſſay hath 
any where ſaid, Thar the Ideas that 
come into the Mind by Sex/ation ard 
Reflettion, are all the Ideas that are nz 
ceſſary to Reaſon, or that Reaſon 15 
exerciſed about ; for then he mutt 
have laid by all the Ideas of timple 
and mix'd Modes and Relations, and 


the complex Ideas of the Species of 


Subſtances, about which he has ſpent 
ſo many Chapters; and mutt have 
denied that theſe complex Ideas are 


the Objects of Mens Thoughts or 
Reaſonings, which he is tar enough 


from. All that he has faid about 
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Sexſation and Refleition 1s, T hat all 
our ſimple Ideas are received by them, 
and that theſe ſimple Ideas are the 
Foundation of all our Knowledge, 
for as much as all our complex, re- 
lative and general Ideas are made by 
the Mind, abſtratting, enlarging, 
comparing, compounding and refer- 
ring, &c. theſe ſimple Ideas, and 
their ſeveral Combinations, one to 
another, whereby complex and ge- 
neral Ideas are formed of Modes, 
Relations, and the ſeveral Species of 
Subſtances, all which are made uſe 
of by Reaſoz, as well as-the other 
Faculties of the Mind. 

I therefore agree with your Lord- 
ſhip, That the Ideas of Senſation 
or RefleCtion # 4 very inſujficient di- 
ſtrtbution of the Ideas neceſſary to Rea- 
ſon. Only my Agreement with your 
Lordſhip had been more entire to 
the whole Sentence, if your Lord- 
ſhip had rather ſaid Ideas made ule of 
by Reaſon, becauſe I do not well 
know what 1s meant by Ideas nece/- 
fir; to Reaſon, For Reaſon being a 
Facul:y of the Mind, nothing, in 
my poor Opinion, can ey ” 
a | al 
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ſ1id to be neceſſary to that Faculty, 
but what is required to its being. 
As nothing is neceſſary to Sight in a 
Man, but ſuch a Conltitution of the 
Body and Organ, that a Man may 
have the Power of Sceing ; fo I tub- 
mit it to your Lordſhip, whether 
any thing can properly be laid ro he 
neceſſary to Reaſon in a Man, but ft £11 
a Conſtitution of Body or M:nd, or 
both, as may give him the Power of 
Reaſoning. Indeed ſuch a particular 
ſort of Objects or Inſtruments may 
be ſomerimes faid neceflary to the 
Eye, but that is never faid 1n refe- 
rence to the Faculty of Seeing, but 
in reference to ſome particularend 
of Seeing ; and then a Microſcope 
and a Mite may be neceſſary to the 
Eye, if rhe End propoſed be to know 
the Shape and Parts of that Animal, 
And fo if a Man would reaſon about 
Subſtance, then the Idea of Swubſtance 
1s neceſſary to his Reaſon : But yer T 
doubt not but that many a Rat:onal 
Creature: has been, who, 1n all h:5 
Life, never bethought himſelt ot ny 
neceſſity his Reaſon had of an Idea 
of Subſtance. 
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Your Lordſhips next Words are. 
For beſides theſe, there muit be ſome 
general Ideas, which the Mind doth 
form, not by meer comparing thoſe Ideas 
it has got from Senſe or Refleftion ; 
but by forming diſtinit, general Noti- 
ons of things from particular Ideas. 

Here, again, I perfettly agree 
with your Lordſhip, That belides 
the particular Ideas received from 
Senſation and Reflection, the Mind 
forms general Ideas, not by meer com- 
paring thoſe Ideas it has got by Senſa- 
tion and Reflection ; for this I do not 
remember I ever ſaid. But this I ſay, 
Ideas become general, by {epara- 
*« rating from them the Circum- 
« ſtances of Time and Place, and 
« any other Ideas that may dcter- 
mine them, to this or that parti- 
« cular Exiſtence. By this way of 
« AbſtraCtion, they are made, &c. 
And to the fame purpoſe I explain 
my felf in another place. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, The Mind 
forms general Ideas, by forming general 
Notions of Things from particular 
Ideas, AndIfay, © The Mind forms 

* gene- 
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« general Ideas, by abſtratting from 
& particular ones. So that there 1s 
no difference that I perceive be- 
tween us in this Matrer, but only a 
little in Expretiion. 


It follows. And among theſe genes P. 235. 


ral Notions, or rational Ideas, Sub- 
ſtance is one of the firif ; becauſe we 
find that we can have no true Conceptions 
of any Modes or Accidents (no matter 
which) but we muZt concetve a Subſtra- 
tum , or Subjett wherein they are. 
Since it is a Repugnancy to our firit 
Conceptions of Things, that Modes or 
Accidents ſhould ſubſizt by themſelves ; 
and therefore the rational Idea of Sub- 
ſtance, is one of the firſt and moſt natu- 
ral Ideas in our Minas, 

Whether the general Idea of Sub- 
ſtance be oze of the firſt or moſt natu- 
ral Ideas in our Minds, I will not dif- 
pute with your Lordſhip, as not be- 
ng » I think, very material to the 

atter in Hand. But as to the Idea 
of Subſtance, what it is, and how 
we come by it, your Lordſhip ſays, 
It is a Repugnancy to our Conceptions of 
Things, that Modes and Accidents 
ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves ; and there- 


fore 
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fore we muſt concerve a Subſtratum j 


wherein they are. 

And I fay, & Becauſe we cannot 
& conceive how ſimple Ideas of fen- 
&* ſible Qualities ſhould ſubſift alone, 
& or one in another, we ſuppoſe 
« them cxiſting in and ſupported by 
& {ome common Subject. Which 1, 
with your Lordſhip, call alſo S46- 
ſtratum. 

What now can be more conſonant 
to it ſelf, than what your Lordſhip 
and T have faid in theſe two Paſſages 
1s conſonant one to another ? Where- 
upon, my Lord, give me leave, I 
beſeech you, to boaſt ro the World, 
That what I have faid concernin 
our general Idea of Subſtance, _ 
the way how we come by 1t, has the 
Honour to be confirmed by your 
Lordſhips Authority. And that 
from hence I may be ſure theſaying, 
'That the general Idea we have of 
Subſtance is, that it is a Subſtratum 
or Support to Modes or Accidents, 
wherein they do ſubſift ; and that 
the Mind forms it, becauſe it can- 
not conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt 
of themſelves, has no Objection in 

It 


atum 
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it againſt the Trinity ; for then your 


Lordſhip would not, I know, be of 
that Opinion, nor own 1t in a Chap- 
ter where you are anſwering Obje- 
Etions againſt the Trinity, however 
my Words, which amount to no 
more, have been (I know not how) 
brought into that Chapter : Tho' 
what they have to do there, I muſt 
confeſs to your Lordſhip, I do not 
yet lee. 


In the next Words your Lordſhip 
ſays. 
Under ſtandings can have #0 other Ideas, 
but either from Senſation or Refle- 
(ton. 


The Words of that Sect. your 


Lordſhip quotes, are theſe. © Thes, ». cc. 
« Underſtanding ſeems to me, not $ 5- 


* to have the leaſt ghmmeriag 
* of any Ideas, which ir doth not 
&* receive from one of theſe two. 
* External Objects furniſh the Mind 
« with the ideas of ſenfible Ouali- 
* ties, which are all thoſe different 
« Perceptions they produce in us: 
« And rhe Mind turniſhes thg Un- 
* deritanding with Ideas of its 

* OWN 


Bat we are ſtill told, 1hat oxr p 2:6. 
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« own Operations. Theſe, when 


« we have taken a full Survey of 


« them, and their ſeveral Modes, 
& and the Compoſitions made out of 
© them, we ſhall find to contain all 
« our whole Stock of Ideas; and 
«* that we have nothing in our 
« Minds, which did not come in, 
* one of thoſe two ways. Letany 
© one examine his own Thoughts, 
« and throughly ſearch into his Un- 
« derſtanding, and then let him tell 
«* me, Whether all the original 
* Ideas he has there, are any other 
«*« than of the Objects of his Senſes, 
« or of the Operations of his Mind, 
«© conſidered as Objects of his Re- 
« flection : And how great a Maſs 
« of Knowledge ſoever he imagins 
* to be lodged there, he will, upon 
« taking a ſtrict View , ſee, that 
«& he has not any Idea in his 
« Mind, but what one of theſe two 
«& have imprinted, though, perhaps, 
& with infinite variety compounded 
* and inlarged by the Under- 
* ſtanding, as we ſhall ſee here- 
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Theſe Words ſeem to me to ſig- 
nifie ſomething different from what 
your Lordſhip has cited out of them ; 
and if they do not, were intended, 
I am ſure, by me, to fignihe all 
thoſe complex Ideas of Modes, Re- 
lations and Specifick Subſtances, 
which how the Mind it felf forms 
out of ſimple Ideas, I have ſhewed 
in the following part of my Book, 
and intended to reter to it by thele 
Words, © As we ſnal! {ee hereafter, 
with which I cloſe that Paragraph. 
Butif by Ide yourLordſhip ſ:gnihes 
ſample Ideas, in the Words you have 


ſet down, I grant then they contain 


my Senſe, v:z. That our Underſt ana- 
ings can have (41, e. in the natural ex- 
erciſe of our Faculties) no other ſimple 
laeas, but either from Senſation or 


Reflection. 


Your Lordſhip goes on. Azd [we 
are ſtill told} that herein chiefly lies the 
Excellency of Mankind above Brutes, 
That theſe cannot abſtratt ard large 
Ideas, as Men do. 


Had 
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Had your Lordſhip done me the 
Favour to have quoted the place, in 
my. Book, from whence you had 
taken theſe Words, I ſhould not 
have been at a loſs where to find 
them. Thoſe in my Book, which 
I can remember any where come 
neareſt to them, run thus. 

« 'This, I think, I may be poſi- 
« tivein, that the Power of abſtract- 
ing 15 not at all in Brutes; and 
« that the having of general Ideas, 
&« is that which puts a perfect diſtin- 
« Ction betwixt Man and Brutes; 
& and 1s an Excellency which the 
« Faculties of Brutes do by no means 
« attain 10. 

Tho?, ſpeaking of the Faculties of 
the Humane Underſtanding, I took 
occaſion, by the bye, to conjecture 
how tar Brutes partook with Men in 
any of the intellectual Faculties ; yet 
Ir never centred into my T houghts, 
on that occaſion, to compare the ut- 
moſt Pertettions of Humane Nature 
with that of Brutes, and therefore 
was far from ſaying, Herein chiefly 
lies the Excellency of Mankind above 
Brates , that theſe cannot abſtratt and 

ins 
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inlarge their Ideas, as Men do, For 
it ſeems to me an Abſurdity, I would 
not willingly be guilty of, to fay, 
'That the Excellency of Mankind lies 
chiefly, or any ways in this, that 
Brutes cannot abſtratf. For Brutes 
being not able to do any thing, can- 
not be any Excellency of Mankizd. 
The Ability of Mankind does not lie 
in the Impotency or Diſabilities of 
Brutes, If your Lordſhip had 
charged me to have ſaid, That hereiz 
lies one Excellency of Mankind above 
Brutes, viz. That Men can, and 
Brutes cannot abſtract ; I muſt have 
owned it to be my Senſe: But what 
I ought to ſay to what your Lord- 
{ſhip approved or diſapproved of in 
it, I ſhall better underſtand, when I 
know to what purpoſe your Lord- 
{hip was pleaſed to cite it. 


The immediately following Para- 
graph runs thus. 
general Iaea of Subſtance, tobe framed 
in our Minds ? Is this by © abſtratting 
* and inlarging ſimple Ideas ? No, 


* But it is by a Complication of B.2. c.23. 


;; many I1mple Ideas rogether * Be-9 


&« caule 
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& cauſe not imagining how theſe 
&« {imple Ideas can ſubfiſt by them- 
« ſelves, we accuſtome our ſelves to 
© {uppoſe ſome Subſtratum wherein 
* they do ſubſiſt, and from whence 
* they do reſult, which thcretore 
« we call Subſtance. And # this all 
indeed, that is to be ſaid for the being 
of Subſtance, © That we accuſtome 
* our ſelves to ſuppoſe a Swbſtratum: ? 
Is that Cuſtom grounded upon true Rea- 
fon, or not? If not, then Accidents or 
Modes mu#t ſubſiſt of themſelves, and 
theſe ſimple Ideas need no Tortoiſe to 
ſupport them : For Figures and Co- 


lours, &c. would do well exough of them- 


ſelves, but for ſome Fancies Men have 
accuſtomed themſelves to. 

Herein your Lordſhip ſeems to 
charge me- with two Faults: One, 
That I make the gereral Idea of Sub- 
ſtance to be framed, not by abſtraiting 
and enlarging ſimple Ideas, but by 4 
Complication of many ſimple Ideas to- 
gether : The ather, as it I had ſaid, 
The being of Subſtance had no other 
Foundation but the Fancies of Men. 
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As to the firit of theſe, I bes leave 
to remind your Lordſhip, That 1 
ſay in more Places than one, and 
particularly thoſe above quoted , 
where ex profeſſo T treat 'of Ab- 
ſtraction and general Ideas, That 
they are all made by abſtratting, 
and therefore could not be under- 
ſtood to mean, that that of Sub/tarce 
was made any other way, however 
my Pen might have ſlipt, or the neg- 
ligence of Expreſſion, where I might 
have ſomething elſe than the gene- 
ral Idea of Subſtance in view, might 
make me ſeem to ſay ſo. 

That IT was not ſpeaking of the 
general Idea of Sabſtance in the Paſſage 
your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt 
from the Title of that Chapter , 
which is, Of the Complex Ideas of 
Subſtances. And the firlt Se&t. of it, 
which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe 
yore you have ſet down, ſtands 
thus. 


6c 
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Lay 


number of the ſimple Ideas, con- 
veyed in by the Senles, as they are 
tound in exterior Things, or by 

* IC» 


cc 
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* 'The Mind being, as T have de- #.2. c.:3- 
clared, furniſhed with a great * *- 
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'* Reflections on its own Operations, 
*« takes notice alſo, that a certain 
*© number of theſe ſimple Ideas go 
« conſtantly together, which being 
« preſumed to belong to one thing, 
* and Words being ſuited to com- 
* mon Apprehenſion, and made uſe 
«* of for quick Diſpatch, are called, 
© {o united in one Subject, by one 
« Name; which, by Inadvertency, 
« we are apt afterward to talk of, 
« and conſider as one ſimple Idea, 
* which indced is a Complication of 
« many Ideas together : Becaule, as 
& I have faid, not imagining how 
« theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubliſt by 
« themſelves, we accuſtome our 
ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtraturm, 
&« wherein they do ſubliſt, and from 
& which they do reſult, which there- 
« fore we cal Subſtance. 

In which Words, I do not obſerve 
any that deny the gezeral Idea of Sub 
ſtance to be made by Abſtraction; 
nor any that ſay, it is made by a Com- 
plication of many ſimple Ideas together, 
But ſpeaking in that place, of the 
Ideas of Liſkint Subſtances, ſuch as 
Man, Horſe, Gold, &c. I fay they 
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are made up of certain Combina- 
tions of {imple Ideas, which Combi- 
nations are looked upon, each of 
them, as one ſimple Idea, tho? they 
are many ; and we call it by one 
Name of Subſt ance, though made up 
of Modes, from the cuſtom of ſup- 
poling a Subſtratum, wherein that 
Combination does ſubſiſt. So that 
in this Paragraph I only give an ac- 
count of the Idea of diflind Sub- 
ſtances, ſuch as Oak, Elephant , 
Iron, &c. how tho” they are made 
up of diſtinct Complications of 
Modes, yet they are looked on as one. 
Idea, called by one Name, as mak- 
ing diſtinft ſorts of Subſtances. 

But that my Notion of Subſtance 
In general 1s quite different from theſe, 
and has no ſuch Combination of 
{imple Ideas in it, is evident from the 
immediate following Words; where 
I fay. 


«C 


* weknow not what Support of ſuch 


* Qualities as are capable of pro- 
* ducing ſimple Ideas in us. And 
theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all 
aong, particularly where I fay , 

C 2 * What- 


* The Idea of pure Subſtance g,, "wy 
in general, 1s only a Suppoſition of g.'z. 
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«© Whatever therefore, be the ſecret 
« and abſtra## Nature of Subſtance 
« in general, all the Ideas we have 
« of particular, diſtin Subſtances, 
& are nothing but ſeveral Combina- 
« tions of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting 
& in ſuch, tho* unknown, cauſe of 


& their Union, as makes the whole 
&« {ubſiſt of it felt. 


The other thing laid to my 
Charge, is, .as if I took the being of 
Subſtance to be doubtful, or render'd 
it ſo by the imperfect and ill-ground- 
ed Idea I have given of it. To 
which I beg leave to ſay, That I 
ground not the 62iz2 but the Idea of 
Subſtance, on our accuſtoming our 
ſelves. to ſuppole ſome Subſtratum ; 
for *tis of the 1aea alone I ſpeak there, 
and not of the beinz of Subſtance. 
And having every where affirmed 
and built upon it, "That a Maz is a 
Subſtance, I cannot be ſuppoſed to 
queſtion or doubt of the being of 
Subſtance, till T can queſtion or 
doubt of my own bezng, Pur- 
ther I ſay, © Senfation convinces 


* © us that there are ſolid, extended 


« Sub- 
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« Suhſtances ; and Reflection, that 
« there -are thinking ones. So that 


I think the veing of Subſtance. is got. 


ſhaken by what Lhaveitaid : Andit 
the Idea of it ſhould. be, yet (he 


being. of things depending not on oux, 


Ideas) the being of Subſtance would 
not be at. all ſhaken by my yg, 
We had but an-obſeurg, .impes 
Idea of it, and .that-that Idea came 
from our accuſtotmiag our ſelves, to 
{uppole {ome Subſtratum ; Or indeed 
if I ſhould ſay, Weihad*.no Jaes of 
Subltance at all... Fora great many 
things may be and, are. granted to 
have a being, and, be in nature of 
which we- have ng Ideas. For Ex- 
ample ;' It cannot... be- doubted but 
there are diſtin Species. of ſeparate 
Spirits, of which -ygt. we have np 
diſtin& Ideas at all. It cannot be 
quettioned but Spirits have ways. of 
Communicating, . their Thoughts, 
and yet we have no. Idea of it at 
all. gf 


'The being then of Subſtance being 
fate and ſecure, notwithſtanding any 
tlingT haveſaid, letus ſee whether the 
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Tdea of it be not ſo too. Your Lord- 
ſhip asks, with concern, A» i this all 
indeed that is to be ſaid for the being (it 
your Lordſhip- pleaſe let it be the 
Idea) of Subſtante, that we accuſtome 
our ſelves to ſuppoſe a Subſtratum ? 
Is that Cuſtome grounded upon true 
Reaſon, or no? 1 have faid; that it 


. grounded wpon'this, That © we 


6. cannot concerve- how ſimple Tdeas 
& of ſenſible Qualities ſhould ſubſiſt 
& alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe 
« them'to exiſt in, -and to be - 7 
© ported hy {ome common Subject, 
&' which Support: we denote by the 
*& name S»b/?axce.” ' Which I think 
is a true Reaſon; becauſe it isthe ſame 
your Lordfhip'grounds the Suppoſi- 
tion of a Subſfratzm on, in this very 
Page; even on the repugnancy to our 
Conceptions, that Modes and Actidents 
ſhould ſubſiit by themſelves, So that I 
have the good Luck here agpin to 
agree with Your 'Lordſhip :' And 
conſequently conclude, I have your 
Approbation in this, That the Sub- 
ſtratum to Modes or Accidents, which 
1s our JTdea of Subſtance in general, 
1s founded in this, That & we can- 

* not 
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ord- © not ' conceive how Modes or 
is all © Accidents can ſubſiſt by them- 
y (if 3 © {clves. 
the 
ome The Words next- following are, 
mm? Af it br grounded upon-plain and evident 1, 8. w. 
true Reaſon, then we muit allow an Idea of v- 237. 
at it Subjtance, which comes not in by Sen- 
we J/ation or Reflection; and ſo we may be 
deas ©#rtain of ſomething which we have not, 
blifſt # thoſe Ideas. 
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Theſe Words of your Lordſhips 
contain nothing, that I ſee in them, 
againſt me ; = I never ſaid, That 
the general Idea of Subſtance comes in 
by Senſation and Refletion: Or, 
That it is a ſimple Idea of Senſation 
or Reflection, tho? it be ultimately 
founded in them'; for it is a com- 
plex Idea, made up of the general 
Iaea of ſomething, or being, with the 
Relation of a Support to Accidents. 
For general Ideas come not into the 
Mind by Senſation or Refletion, 
but are the Creatures or Inventions 
of the Underſtanding , as, I think, 
I have ſhewn; and alſo, how the 
Mind makes them from Ideas, which 

C 4 it 
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it has got by Senſation and Refle- 

B. 3. c-3. tion: And as to the Ideas of Re- 
lation,, how the Mind forms them, 
and how they are derived from, and 

Sib i ultimately terminate in Ideas of 

| (1&4 Senſation and Refleftion , I have 

| oi B. 2.625 kewiſe ſhewn. 
. 18. 

. But that T may not be miſtaken 
what I mean, when I ſpeak of Ideas 
of Senſation and Reflection, as the 
Materials of all our Knowledge ; 
give me leave, my Lord, to. ſet 
down here a place or two, out of 
my Book, to explain my ſelf; as, 1 
thus ſpeak of Ideas of Sex/ation and 
RefleCtion. 


.c.t, © That theſe, when we havetaken 
* * a full Survey of them, and their 
&« ſeveral Modes, and the Compoſi- 
« tions made out of them, we ſhall 
« find to contain all our whole 
& Stock of Ideas; and we have no- 


SW 
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ny * thing in our Minds, which did not 
Fi * come in one of theſe two ways. 
Wo * This Thought , in another place, 
|'''s I expreſs thus : 


* Theſe 
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« Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Mate- B. 2- c. 2. 
« rials of all our Knowledge, are * * 
« ſuggeſted and furniſhed to- 'the 
« Mind, only by thoſe two ways 
& above-mentioned, viz. Sen{fion 
<« and ReficQion.” And again, ' 


« Theſe are the moſt conliderable B. 2c: 7. 
« of thoſe ſimple' Ideas which the * '© 
« Mind has, and out of which is 
« made all its other Knowledge ; 
« all which it receives by the 'two 
* fore-mentioned ways, of Senſation 
« and Reflection. And, | 


* 'Thus Thave, in a ſhort Drai | ht, 8.2. c. 21. 
« givena View of our original Ideas, $- 73- 
* trom whence all_the reſt are de- 
« rived, and of which-they arema 
cc up. og 


This, and the hke. ſaid in other 
places, 1s what I have thought con- 
cerning Ideas of Senſation and: Re- 
flection, as the Foundation and Ma- 
terials of all our Ideas, and conſe- 
quently of all our Knowledge. T 
have ſet down theſe Particulars out 
of my Book, that the Reader , hav- 


ing 


P. 236. 
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ing a full view of wy Opinion here. 
in, may the better ſee what in it is 
liable to your Lordſhips Reprehen- 
ſion, For that your Lordſhip is not 
very well ſatisfied with it, appears 
not only by the Words under Con» 
{ideration , but by theſe alſo. But 
we ere [till told, That our Under (i and- 
ing can have no other Ideas, but either 
from Senſation or Refieftion. And, 
Let us ſuppoſe this Principle to be true ; 
That . the ſimple Ideas, by Senſation 
or. \Refleftion, are the ſole Mutter 
and Foundation of ail our Reaſon 


ing. 


Your Lordſhips Argument, 4n the 
Paſlapge we are upon, ſtands thus. 
IF. : eneral - Idea ' of Subſtance be 
Ss «pon plain and evident. Rea- 
ſon, then we muit allow an Idea of 
Subſtance, which comes not in by Senfſa- 
tion or Refleftion. This is a Conſe- 

uence which ; ' with Submiſhon, 1 
think. will not hold , becauſe it is 
founded upon a Suppoſtion which, 
T think, will not hold, viz.- That 
Reaſon and Ideas are inconſiſtent ; 
for if that 'Suppoſition be not true, 


then 
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then the general Ides of Subſtance 
may be grounded on plain ana evident 
Resſon; and yet it will not follow 
from thence, that it 15 not ultimately 
grounded on and derived from Ideas 
which come in by Senſation or Refie- 
tion, and ſo cannot be ſaid to come 
in by Senſation or Reflett ion. 


To explain my ſelf, and clear my 
meaning in this Matter. All the 
Ideas of all the ſenſible Qualities of a 
Chery, come into my Mind by Sen- 
ſation ; the Ideas of Perterving, 
Thinking, Reaſoning, Knowing, -&Cc. 
come into my Mind by Reflett:os : 
The Ideas of ' theſe Qualities' and 
Attions, or Powers, are perceived 
by the Mind, to be by themſelves 
inconſiſtent with Exiſtence ; or, as 
your Lordſhip well expreſſes it, We 
find that we can have no true Conception = 
of any Modes or Accidents, bat we mutt 
concerve a Subſtratum or Subject , 
wherein they are ; 4. e. That they can- 
not exiſt or ſubſiſt. of themſelves: 
Hence the Mind perceives their ne- 
ceſſary ConneCtion with Inherence 
or being Supported, which being a 


['C» 
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relative Idea, ſuperadded to the red 
Colour in a Chery, or to Thinking in 
a, Man, the Mind frames the corre- 
lative Idea of a Swpport. For T never 
denied, That;the Mind could frame 
to it ſelf Ideas of Relation, but have 
{hewed the quite contrary in my 
Chapters about Relation. But be- 
cauſe a Relation cannot be founded 
in nothing, - or be the Relation of 
nothing, and the thing here related 
as a Supporter Or a Support, 15 not re- 
preſented to the Mind by any clear 
and diſtin&t Idea; therefore the ob- 
{cure, indiſtin&t, vague Idca of thing 
or ſomething , ' is all that is left to be 
the poſitive Idea, which has the re- 
lation of a Support or Subſtretum to 
Modes or Accidents ; and that gene- 
ral, indetermined Idea of ſomething, 
is, by the abſtrattion- of the Mind, 
derived alſo from-the ſimple Ideas 
ot Senſation and Reflection : And 
thus the Mind , from the poſitive, 
ſimple Ideas got by Senſation _or 
Reflettion, comes to the general, 
relative Idea of Subfance ;, which 
without rheſe poſitive, ſimple Ideas, 
it would never have. 

This 
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This your - Lordſhip ( without 
giving by Retail all the particular 
Steps of the Mind in this Buſineſs) 
has well exprefled in this more fami- 
liar way. 


We find we can have no true Con-y, , « 


ception of any Modes or Accidents, bnt 
we muft conceive a Subſtratum or Sub- 
Jett wherein they are ; ſince it is a Re- 
Pugnancy to our Conceptions of Things, 
that Modes or Accidents ſhould ſubſ(# 
by themſelves. 


Hence your Lordſhip calls it the 


rational Idea of Subſtances; And fays, jyiq. 


I erant that by Senſation and Refleftion 
we come to know the Powers and Pro- 
perties of Things; but our Reaſon is 


ſatisfied that there muit be ſomething 


beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that 
they ſhould ſubſift by themſelves. So 
that if this be that which your Lord- 
{hip means by the rational Idea of Sub- 
ſtance, 1 ſee nothing there 1s 1n it 
againſt what IT have ſaid, that it is 
tounded on ſimple Ideas of Senfſa- 
tion or Reflection, and that it is a 
very obſcure Idea. Your 
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Your Lordſhips Concluſion from 
your foregoing Words, is, Ard / 
we may be certain of ſome things wbich 
we have not by thoſe Iaeas ; Which 1s a 
Propoſition, whoſe preciſe meaning 
your Lordſhip will forgive me if | 
profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not 
underſtand. For it is uncertain to 
me - whether your Lordſhip means, 
We may certainly know the Ex- 
iſtence of ſomething which we have 
not by thoſe Ideas ; or certainly 
know the diſtin&t Properties of 
ſomething which we have xot by thoſe 
Ideas ; or certainly know the Truth 
of ſome Propoſition which we have not 
by thoſe Ideas; for to be certain of 
Jomethizg may ſignihie either of theſe: 
But in which fſoever of theſe it be 
meant, I do not ſee how I am con- 
cerned 1n it. 


Your Lordſhips next Paragraph is 
as followeth. 


** The Idea of Subſtance, we are 
* fold azain, 1s nothing but the ſup- 
« poted, but unknown Support ot 
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&« thoſe Qualities we find —_ 
« which we imagine cannot ſubſiit, 
« ſine re ſubſtante; which, accord- 
« ing tothetrue import of the Word, 
&« is1n plain Engliſh, ſtanding under 
& or upholding. But wery little 
Weight is to be laid upon a bare Gram- 
matical Etymology, when the Word i 
uſed in another Senſe by the be#t Au- 
thors, ſuch as Cicero and Quintillian ; 
who take Subſtance for the ſame as Eſ- 
ſence, as Valla hath proved ; and ſo 
the Greek Word imports : But Boethius 
in tranſlating Ariſtotle's Predicaments, 
rather choſe the word Subſtance as 
more proper , to expreſs a Compound 
Being, and Reſerved Eſſence, for what 
was more ſimple and immaterial. And 
in this Senſe, Subſtance was not applied 
to God but only Elſence, as St. Augu- 
{tine obſerves, 


Your Lordſhip here ſeems todif{- 
like my taking notice, That the 
Derivation of the Word Szbſt ance 
favours the Idea we have of it : And 
your Lordſhip tells me, That wery 
little Weight is to be laid on a bare 
Grammatical Etymolozy, Though 

hitcle 
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little Weight were to be laid on it, 
if there were nothing elſe to be {aid 
for it ; yet, when it is brought to 
confirm an Idea which your Lord- 
ſhip allows of, nay, calls a Rational 
Idea, and ſays is founded in evident 
Reaſon, 1 do not fee what your 
Lordſhip had to blame in it. For 
though Cicero and Quirntillian take 
Subſtantia for the ſame with Eſſence, 
as your Lordſhip ſays; or for Riches 
and Eſtate, as I think they alſo do; 
yet I ſuppoſe it will {till be true, 
That Subſtantia is derived 4 Subſt ando, 
and that that ſhews the original Im- 
port of the Word. For, my Lord, 
I have been long of Opinion, as may 
be ſeen in my Book, That if we 
knew the Original of all the Words 
we meet with, we ſhould thereby 
be very much help'd to know the 
Ideas they were firſt applied to and 
made ſtand for; and therefore I 
muſt beg your Lord{hip to excuſe 
to this Conceit of mine, this Erymolo- 
gical Obſervation eſpecially, ſince it 
hath nothing 1n it againſt the Truth, 
nor againſt your Lordſhips Idea of 

Subſt ance. 
But 
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- But your Lordſhip oppoſes to this 
Etymology the uſe of the word Sub- 
ſtance, by the bet Authors in another 
Senſe; and thereupon give the World 


- a Learned Account of the uſe of the 


word Subſtance, in.'a;Senſe wherein 


' 1t is not taken for the Subſtratum of 


Accidents: However, I think it a 
ſufficient Juſtification of my {elf to 
your Lordſhip, that TI uſe it inthe 
lame Senſe your Landing does, and 
that your Lordſhip. thinks not fit to 
govern your ſelf by thoſe Authori- 
ties ; for then your Lordſhip could 
not apply the word: Subſtance to God, 
as 'Boethizs did'-not., and as your 
Lordſ{hip'has proy'd out of St. Auga- 
ſtine, that it was not. applied. Tho? I 
gueſs *tis the Conſideration of Sub- 
ſtance, -as it 1s applied to God, that 
brings it into your - Lordfhips , pre» 
ſent Diſcourſe,/, But 1t your Lord- 
{hip and I (Gif without Prefumption 
I may join my ſelf with you)\have 
in the uſe of the word Subſtance 
quitted the Example of the beit Au- 
thors, I think the- Authority of the 
Sehools, which has a long time 

D been 
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been allowed in Philoſophical Terms, 
will bear 4is {6bt in this Mat- 
ter. | 


In the termaining part of this Pa- 
ragraph it follows. Bat afterwards 
the Names of Stibſtance and Efence 
were promiſcuonſly ſed z with 'reſpect 
to Gol and bu Creatures; and do 
imply; that which mkes the redl Being, 
as dift inguiſhe# from Modes and Pro- 
perties.” And ſ-+hv Subſtance id 
Eſſence of 4 Mat'are the ſamte';" not 
bring taken for the individual” Sub- 
france, which rarnot be under [tood with- 
ont particalar "Mods and Properties ; 
but the general $Bſtancc or Nature 
of Man abſtr ith, - from. all the Cirtitm- 

ances of Perſons. 


Here yorr 'Lotdhip makes theſe 
Terms general Sftknte, Nature and 
Eſſence, to ſigriifie the fame thing : 
How properly Iſhallnot here enquire. 
Your Lotdfmp goes on. 


And I aefire to know, whether 4c- 
cording to true' Reaſon, that be not a 


clear Idea of Man; not of Peter, 
James 
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Tames or John, but of a Man as 
ſach, 


This, I think, no Body denies: 
Nor can any one deny it, who will 
not ſay, That the general abſtract 
Idea which he has in his Mind of a 
Sort or Species of Animals that he 
calls Man, ought not to have that 
general name Marx applied to it : 
For that is all (as I humbly con- 
ceive) which theſe Words of your 
Lordſhip here amount to. 


This, your Lordſhip ſays, #* p, 238, 


not a meer univerſal Name, or Mark, 
or Sign. Your Lordſhip ſays it is 


" an JIaea, and every Body muſt grant 


it to be an [ze ; and therefore 1t is, 
in my Opinion, ſafe enough from 
being thought a meer Name, or 
Mark, or Sign of that Idea, For he 


- muſt think very odly, who takes 


the general Name of any Izea, to be 
the gexeral Idea it ſelf: It is a meer 
Mark or Sign of it without doubt, 
7 nothing elſe. Your Lord!hip 
adds, 
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But there is as clear ana diſtinit a 
Conception of this in our Minds, as 
we «can have from any ſuch ſimple 
Idecs as are conveyed by our Sens 


ſes. 


If your Lordſhip means by this, 
(as the Words {cem to me to 1um- 
port) That we have as clear and 
diſtinct an Idea of the gereral Sub- 
ſtance, or Nature, or Eſſence, of the 
ſpecies Man, as we have of the par- 
ticular Colour and Figure of a Man 
when we look on him, or of his 
Voice when we hear him Speak, 1 
mult crave leave to diſſent. from 
your Lordſhip. Becauſe the Idea 
we have of the Subſtance, wherein 
the Propertics of a Man do inhere, 
1s a very obſcure Idea : So that 1n 
that part, our general Idea of Man 
is obſcure and confuſed : As allo, 
how that Subſtance is differently 
modified in the different Species of 
Creatures, fo as to have different 
Properties and Powers whereby 
they are diſtinguiſhed, that alſo we 
have very obſcure, or rather no di 

{tind 
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{tin£t Ideas of at all. But there is no 
Obſcurity or Confuſion at all in the 
Idea of a Figure that I clearly ſee, 
or of a Sound that I diſtinttly hear; 
and ſuch are, or may be, the Ideas 


that are conveyed in by Senſation or 
Reflection. Ir follows. 


I do not deny that the diſtinction P. 238. 


of particular Subſtances, is by the ſe 
veral Modes and Properties of them, 
(which they may call a Complication of 
ſimple Ideas if they pleaſe); but I do aſ- 
ſert, That the general Idea which re- 
lates to the Eſſence, without theſe, is ſo 
qreit and true an Idea, that without it 
the Complication of ſimple Ideas, will 
never give us 4 right Notion of 
t. 


Here, I think, that your Lord- 
ſhip aſſerts, "That the general I:!ea of 
the real Eſſence (for fo T underitand 
general Idea which relates to the E/- 
fence) without the Moes and Propey- 
ties, is a juit and true Inea. For 
Example: The real Effence of a 
Thing, is that internal Con:titurion 
on wluch the Propertic» of rar 
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Thing depend : Now your Lord- 
ſhip ſeems to me to acknowledge, 
That that internal Conſtitution or 
Eſſence we cannot know ; for your 
Lordſhip ſays, That from the Powers 
and Properties of Things which are 
knowable by 11s, we may know as much of 
the internal Eſſence of Things, as theſe 
Powers and Froperties diſcover. That 
is unqueſtionably ſo; but 1f thoſe 
Powers and Properties diſcover no 
more of thoſe ternal Eſſencys, but 
that there are internal Eſſentes, we 
ſhall know only that there-are 7- 
ternal Eſſences, but ſhall have no 
Idea or Conception at all of what 
they are ; as your Lordſhip ſeems 
to confeſs in the next Words of the 
ſame 256 pag. where you add. [ 
do not ſay, That we can know all E/- 
ſences of Things alike, nor that we can 
attain to a perfect Underſtanding of all 
that belong to them ;, but if we can know 
fo much, as that there are certain Be- 
zngs in the World, endued with ſuch 
aiſtintt Powers and Properties , what 
& it we complain of the want of ? 
Wherein your Lordſhip ſeems to 
terminate our Knowledge of thoſe 
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internal Eſſeaces in this, Th there 
are certain Beings ended with diſtinct 
Powers and Properties. But what 
theſe Beings, theſe internal Eſſences 
are, that we have no diltin&t Con- 
ceptions of; as your Lordſhip con- 
feſſes yer plainer a little after, in 


theſe Words : For although we cans P, 257, 


not comprehend the internal Frame and 
Conſtitution of Things. So that we 
having, as 1s confelſed, no Idea of 
what this Eſſence, this 4nternal Con- 
ſfitution of Things on which their 
Properties depend, 1s, How can we 
ſay it 15any way 4 juit and true Idea ? 
But your Lordſhip fays, 1: zs /o 
juit and true an Idea, that without it 
the Contemplation of ſimple Ideas will 
never give ws 4 right Notion of it. 
All the Idea we have of it, which 
1s only that there is an internal, tho? 
unknown Conſtitution of Things 
on which their Property depends, 
{I1mple Ideas of Senſation and Refle- 
con, and the Contemplation of 
them have alone help'd us to; and 
becauſe they can help us no further, 
that 1s the Reaſon we have no per- 
tecter Notions of it. 
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That which your Lordſhip ſeems 
to me, principally to drive at, in 
this and the foregoing Paragraph, 
is, to aſſert, That the general Sub- 
ſtance of Man, and 1o of any other 
Species, is that which makes the real 
Being of that Species , abſtractly 
from the Individuals of that Species. 
By general Subſtance here, I ſuppoſe, 
your Lordſhip means the general 
Idea of Subſtance: And that which 
induces me to take the liberty to 
{uppoſe ſo, 1s, that I think your 
Lordſhip is here diſcourſing of the 
Idea of Subſtance, and how we come 
by it. - And if your Lordſhip ſhould 
mean otherwiſe, I muſt take the li- 
berty to deny there 15 any ſuch thing 
in rerum Natura, as a general Sub 
ſtance that exiſts it ſelf, or makes 
any thing. 


Taking it then for granted that 
your Lordſhip ſays, Thar this is the 
general Idea of Subſtance, zz. 
"That it 1s that which makes the real 
Being of any thing. Your Lordſhip 
lays, That it us as clear and diſtinit a 
| Con- 
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Conception in our Minds, as we can 
have from any ſuch ſimple Ideas as are con- 
veyed by our Senſes. Here I muſt crave 
leave to diſſent from your Lordſhip. 
Your Lordſhip ſays, in the former 
part of this Page, That Subſtance and 
Eſſence do imply that which makes the 
real Being. Now what I beſeech 
your Lordſhip do theſe Words That 
which, here ſ{ignifie more than ſome- 
thing ? And the Idea expreſſed by 


ſomething , T am apt to think your 


Lordſhip will not fay # as clear ard 
diſtintt a Conception or Idea in the 
Mind, as the Idea of the red Colour 
of a Chery, or the bitter Taſte of 
Wormwood, or the Figure of a 
Circle, brought into the Mind by 
the Senſes. 


Your Lordſhip farther ſays, I: 
makes ; whereby I ſuppoſe your 
Lordſhip means conſtitutes or is the 
real Being, as diſt inzuiſhed from Modes 


and Properties, 


For Example, my Lord, ſtrip this 


' ſuppoſed _—_ Idea of a Mzz or 


Gola, of all its Modes and Properties, 


and 
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and then tell me whether your Lord- 
{hip has as clear and diſtinct an Idea 
of what remains, as you have of 
the Figure of the one, or the yellow 
Colour of the other. I n CON- 
fels the remaining ſomething to me 
affords ſo vague, confuſed and 
obſcure an Idea, that I cannot fay I 
have any diſtintt Conception of it ; 
for barely by being /ozething, it is 
not in my Mind clearly diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the Figure or Voice of a 
Man, or the Colour or Taſte of a 
Chery, for they are ſomething too. 
If your Lordſhip has a clear and di- 
ſtint Idea of that ſomething, which 


makes the. real Being as diſtinguiſhed ' 


from all its Modes and Properties, your 


Lordſhip muſt enjoy the Privilkedge 


of the Sight, and clear Ideas you 
have : Nor can you be denied them, 
becauſe I have not the like ; the 
dimneſs of my Conceptions, mult 
not pretend to hinder the clearneſs of 
your Lordſhips, any more than the 
want of them in a blind Man, can 
debar your Lordſhip of the clear 
and diſtin Ideas of Colours : The 
obſcurity I find in my own _— 

when 
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when I examine what poſitive, ge- 
neral, .ſimple Idea of Subſtance I 
have, is ſuch as I profeſs, and fur- 
ther than that I cannot go: But 
what and how clear it is in the Un- 
derſtanding of a Seraphim, or of an 
elevated Mind, that I cannot 
determine, Your Lordſhip goes 
ON. 


I muit do that Right to the Inge- 
nious Author of The Eflay of Hu- 
mane Underſtanding ( from whexce 
theſe Notions are borrowed to ſerve other 
Purpoſes than he intended them) that 
he makes the Caſe of Spiritual, azd 


; Corporeal Subſtances to be alzke, xs to 


their Ideas. And * That we have 
* as clear a Notion of a Spirit, as 
* we have of a Body ; the one be- 
* ing ſuppoſed to be the Subtratum 
to thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from 
without, and the other of thoſe 
Operations we find within our 
ſelves. And that it is as rational to 
affirm, There is no Body, be- 
cauſe we cannot know its Eſſence, 
as *tis called, or have no Idea of 
* the Subſtance of Matter; as to 
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«* ſay there 1s no Spirit, becauſe we 
& know not its Eſſence, or have no 
* Idea ofa ſpiritual Subſtance. 


From hence it follows, That we ma 
be certain that there are both Spiritual 
and Bodily Subſtances, although we 
can have no clear and diſtinC&t Ideas 
of them. But if our Reaſon depend 
pon our clear and diſtin&t Ideas, howy 
s this poſſible? We cannot Reaſon with- 
out clear Ideas, and yet we may be cer- 
tain without them : Can we be certain 
without Reaſon? Or, doth our Reaſon 
2tve us true Notions of Things, with- . 
out theſe Ideas? If it be fo, this new 
Hypotheſis about Reaſon mu3t appear to 


be very unreaſonable. 


That which your Lordſhip ſeems 
to argue here, is, That we may be 
certain without clear and diſtinct Ideas. 
Who your Lordſhip here argues 
againſt, under the Title of this ew 
Hypotheſis about Reaſon, 1 confeſs I 
do not know. For do not remem- 
ber that I have any where placed 
Certainty only in clear and diſt inft Ideas, 
but in the clear and viſible _ 
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tion of any of our Ideas, be thoſe 
Ideas what they will; as will appear 
to any one who will look into B. 4. 
c. 4. $. 18. & B, 4.c.6. S. 3. ofm 

Eſſay, 1n the latter of which he will 
find theſe Words. © Certainty of 
* Knowledge is to perceive the 
« agreement or diſagreement of 
& Ideas, as expreſſed in any Pro- 
« poſition. As in the Propoſition 
your Lordſhip mentions, v. g. That 
we may be certain there are Spiritual 
and Bodily Subſt antes; or, 'That Bodily 
Subſtances do exiſt, is a Propoſition 
of whoſe Truth we may be certain; 
and ſo of Spiritual Subſtances. Let 
us now. examine wherein the cer- 


tainty of theſe Propoſitions con- 
liſts. 


Firſt, As to the Exiſtence of Bo- 
dily Subſtances, I know by my Sen- 
{es that ſomething exrended, and ſo- 
Id, and figur'd docs exiſt ; for my 
Senſes are the utmoſt Evidence and 
Certainty I have of- the Exiſtence of 
extended, folid, figured Things. 
Theſe Modes being then known to 
exilt by our Senſes, the Exiſtence of 

them 
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them: (which I cannot conceive can 
ſubſiſt without ſomething to ſup- 
port. them) makes me ſce the Con- 
nection of thoſe Ideas with a Sup- 
port, or, as it is called, a Subject of 
Inheſton, and ſo conſequently the 
Connection of that Support (which 
cannot be nothing) with Exiſtence. 
And thus I come by a certainty of 
the Exiſtence of that /omething which 
is a Support of thoſe ſenſible Modes, 
though I have but a very contus'd, 
looſe and undetermined Idea of it, 
lignified by the name Sabſtaxce. 
Aiter the ſame manner experiment- 


ing thinking in my felt, by the 
Exiſtence of [howzht in me, to-which 


Jomething that thinks is evidently 
and neceſſarily connected in my 
Mind, I come to he certain that there 
exiſts in me ſomething that thinks, 
though of that ſomething which I 
call Subſtance alto, I have but a very 


obſcure, imperfect Idea. 


Before I go any further, it is fit I 
return my Acknowledgments to 
your Lordſhip, for the good Opi- 
non. you are pleaſed here ro expreſs 


OF - 


_ 
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of the Author of The Eſſay of Humane 
Underſtanding, and that you do not 
impute to him the ill Uſe ſome may 
have made of his Notions. But he 
craves leave to ſay, That he ſhould 
have been better preſerv'd from the 
hard and finifter Thoughts, which 
ſome Men are always ready for, if 
in what you have here publiſhed, 
our Lordſhip had been pleaſed to 
ave ſhewn where you directed 
your . Diſcourſe againit him, and 
where againſt others, from p. 234. 


' tO p. 262. Nothing but my Book 


and my Words being quoted, the 


World will be apt to think that I am 
"the Perſon who argue againſt the 


Trinity, and deny Myſteries, againſt 
whom your Lordſhip directs thoſe 
Pages. And indeed, my Lord, tho? 
I have read them over with great 
Attention, yet, in many Places, I 
cannot diſcern whether it be againſt 
me or any Body elle, that your Lord- 
{hip is arguing. That which often 
makes the Diificulty, is, That I do 
not ſee how what I ſay, does at all 


concern the Controverlie your 
Lordſhip is engaged in, and yet I 
alone 


( 60 ) 


alone am quoted. Your Lordſhip 
goes On. 


Let us ſuppoſe this Principle to be 
true; That the ſimple Ideas by Sen- 


ſation or Refle&ion., are the ſole q 


Matter and Foundation of all our 
Reaſoning: I a«k then bow we come 
to be certain, that there are Spiritual 
Subſtances iz the World, ſince we can 
have no clear and diſtin Ideas con- 
cerning them? Can we be certain, without 
any Foundation of Reaſon ? T hs « a 
new ſort of Certainty, for which we ao not 
envy theſe Pretenders to Reaſon. But 
methinles,they ſhould not at the ſame time 
aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe Ideas 


gem 


to our Knowledae, and declare that we 


may have certainK powledg without them. 
If there be any other Method, they over 
throw their own Principle; if there be 
none, how come they to any certainty that 
there are both Bodily and Spiritual 
Subſtances ? 


This Paragraph, which continues 
to prove that we may have Cer- 


tainty without clear and diſtintt Ideas, | 


I would flatter my (elf is not meant 
againlt 


A—  m- M_-@-@O2 m2 as i4t DmTm._ as 
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( 61.) 
againſt me, becauſe it oppoſes no- 
thing that I have ſaid, and fo 
ſhall not ſay any thing to it, but 
only ſet it down to do your Lord- 
ſhip right, that the Reader may 
judge. Tho? I do not find how he 
will eaſily over-look me, and think 
I am not at all concerned in it, 
ſince my Words alone are quoted 
in ſeveral Pages immediately pre- 
ceding and following : And in 
the very next Paragraph 1t 1s ſaid, 
How T HET come to know ; which 
word They muſt {:gnifie fome Body 
belides the Author Of Chri/t:a- 
nity not Myſteriows ; and then I 
think, by the whole Tenor 
of your Lordſhips Diſcourſe , 
no Body will be left but me 
poſſible to be taken to be the 
other ; for in the ſame Paragraph 
your Lordſhip fays, The ſame 
PERSONS ſay, That notwith- 
ſtanding THEIR Ineas, it ts po}- 
ſeble for Matter to think, 


I know not what other Per/c- 
ſays ſo but I; but if any one does, ] 
am fſurc no Per/oz but T /a; fo in 
[* my 
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my Book, which your Lordſhip 
has quoted for them, viz. Humane 
Underſtanding, B. 4. C. 3. This, 
which is a Riddle to me, the more 
amazes me, becauſe I find it in a 
Treatiſe of your Lordf{hips, who 
fo perfettly underſtand the Rules 
and Methods of Writing, whe- 
ther 1a Controverlie or any other 
way. But this which ſeems whol- 
ly new to me, I ſhall better under- 
ſtand when your Lordſhip pleaſes 
to explain it. In the mean time 
I mention it as an Apology for my 
{clf, if ſome times 1 miſtake your 
Lordfhips Aim, and ſo miſapply 
my Anſwer. What follows in 
your Lordi{hips next Paragraph is 
this. 


As to theſe latter (which is my Bu- 
fineſs) I muit enquire farther, how 


THEY come to know there are ſuch? 


The Anſwer is by Selt-Reflection, 
on thoſe Powers we find 1n our 
{elves, which cannot come from a 
meer bodily Subſtance. I allow the 
Reaſon to be very good \, but the Que- 


{tron 


( 63 ) 
ftion I ask, is, Whether this Argu- 
ment be from the clear and diſtin 
Idea or #ot ? We have Ideas in our 
ſelves of the ſeveral Operations of 
our Minds, of Knowing, Willing, 
Conſidering, &c. which cannot 
come from a bodily Subſtance. 
Very true ; but us all this contained in 
the ſimple Idea of theſe Operations ? 
How can that be, when the ſame 
PERSONS ſay, That notwith- 
ſtanding their Ideas, it is poſſible for 
Matter to think? For i # ſaid, 


« 'That we have the Ideas of Mat- Humane 
* ter and Thinking, but poſſibly gry ns 


&« ſhall never be able to know whe- 
« ther any material Being thinks 


&© or not; it being impoſlible for 4.6. 244. 
us, by the Contemplation of our P- 31% 


own Ideas, without Revelation, 
to diſcover whether Omnipo- 
tency hath not given to ſome 
&« Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpo- 
{ed, a Power to perceiveor think. 
If this be trae, then for all that we can 
know by our Ideas of Matter and 
Thinking, Matter may have a Power 
of Thinking : And if this hold, then 
E 2 it 
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(64) 

it 3s impoſſible to prove a ſpiritual 
Subſtance in us, from the Idea of 
Thinking: For how can we be aſ- 
fared by our Ideas, that God hath not 
tven ſuch a Power of Thinking, to 
Matter ſo diſpoſed as our Bodies are ? 
Eſpecteliy ſince it is ſaid, © That in 
« reſpect of our Notions, it 1s 
* not much more remote from our 
& Comprehenfion ro conceive that 
& God can, 1t he pleaſes, ſuper-add 
« roour Idea of Matter a Faculty of 
«© Thinking, than that he ſhould 
« {uper-add to it another Sub- 
& ſtance, with a Faculty of Think- 
« ing. Whoever aſſerts this, can 
never prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in 
us from a Faculty of Thinking ; be- 
cauſe he cannot kauow from the Idea of 
Matter ana Thinking, that Matter jo 
diſpoſed cannot think. Ana he can- 
not be certain, that God hath iot 
framed the Matter of our Bodies ſo 
as to be capable of it. 


Theſe Words, my Lord, I am 
forced to take to my {elf ; for 
though your Lordſhip has put it 

The 


* Book ſtands thus. 


(65) 
The ſame Perſons ſay, inthe Plural 
Number, . yet there is no Body 
quoted for the following Words 
but my Eſſay; nor do I think any 
Body but I has faid fo. But fo it 15 
in this preſent Chapter, I have the 
good Luck to be joined with others 
tor what 1 do not ſay, and others 
with me for what I imagine they 
do not ſay ; winch, how it came 
about, your Lordſhip can belt re- 
ſolve. But to the Words them- 
ſelves: In them your Lordſhip 
argues, 'That upon my Principles 
it cannot be proved that there is 4 ſpi- 
ritual Subſtance in ws. To which 
give me leave, with Submiſſion, to 


lay, That I think it may be prov'd 


from my Principles, and I think I 
have done it ; and the Proof in my 
Firſt, we ex- 
periment in our ſelves Thinkerg. 
The Idea of this Attion or Mode 
of Thinking , is inconfiftcnt with 
the Idea of Self-Subfiſtence, and 
therefore has a neceilary Conne- 
ttion, with a Support or Subject 
of Inheſion : The Idea of that Sup- 
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( 66) 
port is what we call Subſtance ; 
and ſo from Thinking experimented 
in us, we have a proof of a think- 
ing Subſtance in us, which in my 
Senſe 15 a Spirit. Againſt this 
wg Lordſhip will argue, That 

y what I have faid of the poſhbi- 
lity that God may, if he pleaſes, 
ſuper-add to Matter a Faculty of 
Thinking, it can never be proved 
that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance 
in us, becauſe upon that Suppoſi- 
tion 1t 1s poſlible it may be a mate- 
rial Subſtance that thinks 1n us. 
I grant it ; but add, That the ge- 
neral Idea of Subſtance being the 
ſame every where, the Modifica- 
tion of Thinking, or the Power of 
Thinking joined to it, makes it a 
Spirit, without conſidering what 
other Modifications it has, as, 
whether it has the Modification of 
Soliaity or no, As on the other 
ſide Sub/tarce, that has the Modifi- 
cation of Solzaity is Matter, whe- 
ther .it has the Modification of 
Thinking or no.- And therefore, 
if your Lordſhip means by a Spzr:- 


tual, 
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tyal, an immaterial Subſtance, I 
grant I have not proved, nor upon 
my Principles can it be proved, 
your Lordſhip mcaning (as I thunk 
you do) demonſtratively proves, 
That there 1s an 1mmatcrial Sub- 
ſtance in us that thinks. "Though 
I preſume, from what I have faid 
about the Suppolition of a Syitem 
of Matter, Thinking (which there 
demonſtrates that God is immate- 
rial) will prove it in the higheſt 
degree probable, that the tinnking 
Subltance in us is immaterial. 
But your Lordſhip thinks not Pro- 
bability enough, and by charging 
the want of Uemonſtracion upon 
my Principles, that the think:ng 
Thing in us is immaterial, your 


| Lordſhip {cems to conclude it de- 


monſtrable from Principles of 
Philoſophy. That emonttration 
I ſhould with Joy receive from 
your Lordſhip, or any one. For 
though all the great ends of Mora- 
lity and Religion arc well cnoug|t 
ſecured without it, as 1 have 


R.4. C.1% 
$- 10, 


D. 4. C. 3. 


ſhewn, yet it would be a great ad- x, 6, 
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vantage of our Knowledge in Na- 
ture and Philoſophy. 


To what I have ſaid in my Book, 
to ſhew that all the great Ends of 
Religion and Morality are ſecured 
barely by the Immortality of the 
Soul, without a neceſſary Suppoſt- 
tion that rhe Soul 1s immateraal, I 
crave leave to add, That Immor- 
tality may and ſhall be annexed to 
that, which in its own Nature is 
neither immaterial nor immortal, 
as the Apoſtle exprelly declares in 


1 Cor. 15, theſe Words , For this Corruptible 


53 


mutt put on Incorruption, and this 
Mortal muit pat on Immortality, 


Perhaps my uſing the word Sp:- 
rit for a thinking Subſtance, with- 
out excluding materiality out of it, 
will be thought too great a liberty, 
and f{uch as deſerves Cenſure, be- 
cauſe I leave immateriality out of 
the Idea I make 1t a Sign of. ] 
readily own, that Words: thould 
be ipariu;zly ventured on in a Senſe 
wholly new ; and nothing but ab- 
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ſolute neceſſity can excuſe the bold- 
neſs of uſing any Term, in a Senſe 
whereof we can produce no Ex- 
ample. But 1n the preſent Caſe, I 
think I have great Authorities to 
juſtifie me. 'The Soul is agreed, 
on all Hands, to be that in us which 
thinks. And he that will look in- 
to the firit Book of Cicero's Tuſcu- 
lan Queſtions, and into the 6th 
Book of Virgills A*neads, will find 
that theſe two great Men, who of 
all the Romans beſt underſtood Phi- 
loſophy, thought, or at leaſt did 
not deny the Soul to be a {ubtil 
Matter, which might come under 
the Name of Aura, or 12nis, or 
A-ther, and this Soul they both of 
them called Spirits ; in the Noti- 
on of which *tis plain they included 
only Thought and aCtive Motion, 
without the total excluſion of Mat- 
ter. Whether they thought right 
in this I do not fay, that 1s not the 
Queltion ; but whether they ſpoke 
properly, when they called an 
active, thinking, ſubtil Subſtance, 
out of which they excluded only 
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(79) 
groſs and palpable Matter, Spirits 
Sperit. Itlunk that no Body will 
deny, That if any among the Ro- 
mans can be allowed to ſpeak pro- 
perly, Tully and Virgil are the two 
who may moſt ſecurely be depend- 
ed on for it : And one of them, 
ſpeaking of the Soul, fays, Dum 
Spiritus hos regit artus : And the 
other, Vita continetur Corpore & 
Spiritu. Where *tis plain by 
Corpmws, he means (as rally 
every where) only groſs Matter 
that may be felt and handled; as 
appears by theſe Words, Sz cor aut 
Sanzuis, aut cerebrum eit Animus, 
certe, quoniam eit Corpus, interibit 
cum reliquo corpore, i animaeit, farte 
—_— » ff tenis extinguttur , 
Fuſc. Quzit. L. 1. c. 11. Here 
Cicero oppoſes Corpus to Ienis and 
Anima, 1. e. Aura or Breath: And 
the Foundation of that his diltin- 
Ction of the Soul, from that which 
he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a 
little lower in theſe Words, Tame 
ejus teuuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. 


©. 22. 
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Nor was it the Heathen World 
alone that had this Notion of Spz- 
rit ; the moſt enlightned of all the 
ancient People of God, Solomon 
himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame man- 


ner, That which befalleth the Sons of tcd..3 19. 


Men befalleth Beaſts, even one thing 
befalleth them ; as the one dieth /o 
areth the other, yea, they have all one 
Spirit, So I tranſlate the Hebrew 
word m1 here, for ſo I find it 
tranſlated the very next Verſe but 
one ; Who knoweth the Spirit of a 
Man that goeth upward, and the Spt- 
rit of a Beait that goeth down to the 
Eerth. In which places it is plain 
that Solomon applies the word m1 
and our Tranſlators of him the 
word Sp:r:it to a Subſtance, out of 
which immateriality was not 
wholly excluded, «les the Sprrit of 
a Beat that goeth downwards to the 
Earth be immaterial. Nor did the 
way of Speaking in our Saviours 


V. 21. 


time vary from this ; St. Late tells ch.24-37 


us, 'That when our Saviour, after 
his Reſurrection, ſtood in the 
midſt of them, They were affrighted 
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(72 ) 
and ſuppoſed that they had ſeen 
Tre94g, the Greek word which 
always anſwers Spirit in Engliſh; 
and {o the Tranſlators of the Bible 
render it here, They ſuppoſed that 
they had ſeen a Spirit. But our 


v. 39. Saviour fays to them , Behold my 


» VL 


Hanas and my Feet, that it is I my 
felf,, handle me and ſte; for a Spirit 
hath not Fliſh and Bones, as you ſee 
me have, Which Words of our. 
Saviour put the ſame diſtinction 
between Body and Spirit, that C:- 
cero did 1n the place above-cited, 
viz. That the one was a groſs 
Compages that could be felt and 
handled ; and the other ſuch as 
Virgil deſcribes the Ghoſt or Soul 
of Anchiſes, 


Ter conatus thi collo dare brachis 
creum, 

Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effu- 
git 19480, 

Par levibus vents volucr iq, ſimit- 
lima ſomno. 


I would not bc thought hereby 
to ſay, That Sprrit never does fig- 
mic 


T7140 


reby 


, 1g- 


mic 
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mkfie a purely, immaterial Sub- 
ſtance. In that Senſe the Scripture, 
I take it, ſpeaks, when it fays, 
God is a Spirit ; and 1n that Senſe 
I have ugdit; and in that Senſe 
I have proved from my Princi- 
ples, that there is a /piritua! Sub- 
ſtance ;, and am certain that there is 
4 ſpiritual 1mmaterial Subſtance : 
Which is, I humbly conceive, a 
direct Anſwer to your Lordſhips 
Queſtion in the beginning of this 
Argument, viz. How we come to 
be certain that there are ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtances, ſuppoſing this Principle to be 
true, that the {imple Ideas by Sen- 
ſation and Reflection, are the ſole 
Matter and Foundation of all our 
Reaſoning ? Bur this hinders not, 
but that 1f God, that infinite, om- 
nipotent and perfectly immaterial 
Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give to a 
Syitem of very ſ{ubtil Matter, Senſe 
and Motion, it might, with pro- 
priety of Speech, be called Sprri ; 
though materiality were not ex- 
cluded out of its Complex Idea. 
Your Lordſhip proceeds. 
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It is ſaid indeed elſewhere, © That 


B. 4. c.10- & jt is repugnant to the Idea of 


$ 5- 


Rig. c.19. 
$ 5- 


Lan 
Lg 


ſenſeleſs Matter, that it ſhould 
put into it ſelf Senſe, Perception 
& and Knowledge. But this doth 
not reach the preſent Caſe ; which is 
ot what Matter can do of it ſelf, but 
what Matter prepared by an Onmipo- 
tent Hand can do. And what cer- 
tainty can we have that he hath not 
done it ? We can have none from the 
Ideas, for thoſe are given up in this 
Caſe; and conſequently, we can have 
mo certainty upon theſe Principles, 
whether we have any ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance within ns 07 not. 


Lay 
A 


Your Lordſhip in this Para- 
graph proves, that from what I 
lay, We can have n0 certainty whe- 
ther we have any ſpiritual Sabftance 
in us or not, It by ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance your Lordſhip means an 
immaterial Subſtance zz us, as you 
{peak, p. 246. I grant what your 
Lordſhip fays is true, That it can- 
not , upon theſe Principles, be 


<= 
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demonſtrated. But I muſt crave 
leave to ſay at the ſame time, That 
upon theſe Principles it can be 
proved, to the higheſt degree of 
probability. If by ſpiritual Swb- 
fance your Lordſhip means a think- 
ing Subſtance, I muſt diflent from 
your Lordſhip, and fay, That we 
can have 4 Certainty, upon my Prin- 
ciples, that there is a ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance in us. In ſhort, my Lord, 
upon my Principles, i. e. from the 
Idea of Thinking, we can have acer- 
tainty that there is a thinking Sub- 
{tance in us ; from hence we have 
a certainty that there is an Eternal 


thinking Subſtance. This thinking g, ;.c. 


Subſtance, which has been from 
Eternity, I have proved to be im- 
material. 'T his eternal, immate- 
rial, thinking Subſtance, has put 
into us athinking Subltance, which 
whether it be a material or imma- 
terial Subſtance, cannot be infal- 
libly demonſtrated from our Ideas ; 
though from them 1t may be prov- 
ed, that it 1s to the higheſt degree 
probable that it is immaterial. 

This, 
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This, in ſhort, my Lord, is what 
I have to ſay on this Point ; which 
may, in good meaſure, ſerve for 
an Anſwer to your Lordſhips next 
Leaf or two, which I ſhall ſer 
down, and then take notice of 
{ome few Particulars which I won- 
der to find your Lordſhip accuſe 
me of. Your Lordſhip ſays, 


P. 242, But we are told, % That from the 
B. 2.23. © Operations of our Minds, we are 


$15- « ableto framea Complex Idea of 


* a Spirit, How can that be, when 
we cannot from thoſe Ideas be aſſured, 
but that thoſe Operations may come 
from a material Subſtance ? If we 
frame an Idea on ſuch Grounds, it is 
at mot but a poſſible Idea ; for it 
may be otherwiſe, and we can have no 
aſſurance from our Ideas, that it 1s 
not : So that the mot Men may come 
to in this way of Ideas, is, That it is 
Poſſible it may be ſo, and it is poſſible 
it may not ; but that it is impoſſible 
for us, from our Ideas, to determine 
either way. And is not this an admi- 
rable way to bring us to a eertainty of 


Reaſon ? 
I am 


LE WEIWTY 
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I am very glad to find the Idea of P. 243+ 
a ſpiritual Subſtance made as con- 
ſiſtent and intelligible, as that of a 
Corporeal ; © For as the one conliſts 
« of a Coheſion of ſolid Parts, and 
* the Power of communicating 
* Motion by Impulſe, to the other 
« conſiſts in a Power of Think- 
« ing, and Willing, and Moving 
* the Body ; and that the Cohe- 
& fion of f{olid Parts, 1s as hard to 
* be conceived as Thinking : 
« And we are as much 1n the 


- « Dark about the Power of com- 


« municating Motion by Impulle, a 
* as inthe Power of exciting Mo- 

* tion by Thought. We have by 

* daily Experience, clear Evidence 

* of Motion produced, both by 

* Impulſe and by Thought ; bur 

« the manner how, hardly comes 

* within our Comprehenſion ; we g, 2g. 
* arecqually at a loſs in both. 


From whence it follows, That we 
may be certain of a Being of a ſpiri- 
tual Subſtance, although we have no 
clear and aiſtintt Idea of it, nor are 

' ab.e 


C. 31. 
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able to comprehend the manner of its 
Operations: And therefore it is a vain 
thing in any to pretend, that all our 
Reaſon and Certainty is founded on 
clear and diſtint Ideas; and that 
they have Reaſon to reject any Dottrin 
which relates to ſpiritual Sabſtances, 
becauſe they cannot comprehend the 
manner f it. For the ſame thing 
confeſſed by the mot inquiſitive Men, 
about the manaer of Operation, both 
in material and immaterial Subſtances, 
It is affirmed, That © the very No- 
« tion of Pody, implies ſome- 
* thing very hard, if not impoſſi- 
* to be explained or underſtood 
© by us; and that the natural 
* Conlcquence of it, viz. Divilt 
* bility, involves us in Diihculties 
« impoſſible to be- explicated, or 
« made conſiſtent; That we have 
« but ſome few ſuperficial Ideas 
* of Things; That we are deſti- 
& tute of Faculties, to attain to 
« the true Nature of them ; and 
« that when we do that, we fall 
« preſently into + Darkneſs and 
* Obicurity , and can diſcover 

cc n0O- 
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« nothing further, but our own 
« Blindneſs and Ignorance. 


Theſe are very fair and ingenious 
Confeſſions of the ſhortneſs of Hu- 
mane Underſtanding, with reſpect to 
the nature and manner of ſuch Things 
which we are mo#t certain of the Be- 
ing of, by conſtant and undoubted 
Experience, 1 ”-_ now to the Rea- 
ſon of Mankind, whether it can be 
any reaſonable Foundation for reje- 
ding a Doittrin propoſed to us as of 
Divine Revelation , becauſe we can- 
not comprehend the manner of it ;, 
eſpecially when it relates to the Divine 
Eſſence. For as the ſame Author ob- 
erves , 
© framed from the Complex Ideas 35 
* of thoſe Perfections we find in 
«© our ſelves, but inlarging them 
& {, as to make them ſuitable to 
* an infinite Being, as Knowledge, 
« Power, Duration, &c. And 


«& the Degrees or Extent of theſe $. 36. 


Cc 
«c 


which we aſcribe to the Sove- 
reign Being, are all boundleſs 

" an. infinite, For it is Infinity, 
F 2 which 


« Our Idea of God is $ 33, 34, 


( 80 ) 
& which joined to our Ideas of 
« Exiſtence, Power, Know- 
* ledge, &c. makes that Complex 
«* Idea, whereby we repreſent to 
<« our ſelves the beſt we can, the 
{upreme Being. 


Now, when our knowledge of groſs 
material Subſtances tis ſo Lok: when 
the Notion of ſpiritual Subſtances is 
above all Ideas of Senſation ; when 
the higher any Subſtance ts, the more 
remote from our Kpowledge ; but 
eſpecially when the very Idea of a ſu- 
preme Being, implies its being Infinite 
and Incomprehenſible; I know not whe- 
ther it ar2ues more Stupidity or Arro- 
gance, to expoſe a Dottrin relating 
to the Divine Eſſence, becauſe they 
cannot comprehend the manner of it : 
But of this more afterwards. I am 
yet upon the Certainty of our Reaſon, 
from clear and aiſt init Ideas : And if 
we cau attain to Certainty without 
them, and where it is confeſſed we can- 
not have them, as about Subſtance ; 
then theſe cannot be the ſole Matter 
and Foundation of our Reaſoning, 
which 


( 81) 


which « peremptorily aſſerted by this 
late Author. 


Here, after havingargued, That 
notwithſtanding what I fay about 
our Idea of a Spirit, {is impoſſible, 
from our Ideas, to determine whether 
that Spirit in us be a material Sub- 
ſtance or. no, your Lordſhip con- 
cludes the Paragraph thus : Azd i 
not this an admirable way to bring ts 


to a Certainty of Reaſon ? 


I Anſwer; I think it is a way 20 
bring ts to a Certainty in theſe 
Things which I have offer'd as 
certain, but I never thought it a 
way to Certainty, where we can- 
not reach Certazaty ; nor ſhall I 
think the worle of it, if your 
Lordſhip ſhould inſtance in a hun- 
dred other things, as well as the 
immateriality of the Spirit in us, 
wherein this way does not brim2 5 
to a Certainty ; unleſs, at the fame 
time, your Lordſhip ſhall ſhe 
us another waz that will bring us to 
(ertainty 1n thoſe Points, wherein 
F 3 chis 
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this way of Ideas failed. If your 
Lordſhip, or any Body elſe, will 
ſhew me a better way to Certainty 
in them, Iam ready to learn, and 
will lay by that of Ideas. The 
way of Ideas will not, from Philo- 
ſophy, afford us a Demonſtration, 
that the thinking Subſtance in us 
1s immaterial. Whereupon your 


Lordſhip asks, And i' not this an | 


admirable way to bring #s to a Cer- 


tainty of Reaſon ? The way of Argu- | 


ment which your Lordſhip oppoſes 
to the way of Ideas, will, I humbly 
conceive, from Philoſophy, as little 
afford us a Demonſtration , that 
the thinking Subſtance- in us is 
immaterial. Whereupon , may 
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not any one likewiſe ask, And t | 


not this an admirable way to bring ms 
to a Certainty of Reaſon? Is any 
way, TI beſech your Lordſhip, to 
be condemned as an ill way to 


bring us to Certainty, demonſtrative | 
Certainty, becauſe it brings us not | 
toit in a Point where Reaſon can- ” 


not attain to ſuch Certainty ? | 


Algebra is a way to bring us to-Cer- 
tainty 


[2 
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( 33 ) 
tainty in Mathematicks ; but nit 
it be preſently condemn'd as an ill 
way, becaule there are ſome Que- 
ſtions in Mathemaricks, which a 
Man cannot come to Certaiaty in 
by the way of Algebra ? 


In Page 247. after having ct 
down ſeveral Confeſſions of mine, 
of the ſhortneſs of Humane Under- 
{tanding, your Lordſhip adds theſe 
Words; I appeal now to the Reaſon 
of Mankind, whether it can be any 
reaſonable Foundation for rejecting 4 
Dottrin propoſed to us as of Divine 
Revelation, becauſe we cannot compre- 
hend the manner of it ;, eſpectally when 
it relates to the Divine Eſſence. And 
I beſeech you, my Lord, where 
did I ever fay fo, or any think hike 
it? And yet it is impoſſible for any 
Reader but to imagine, that that 
Propoſition which your Lordſhip 
appeals to the Reaſon of Mankind 
againſt, is a Propoſition of mine, 
which your Lordſhip is confuting 
out of Confeſftons of my own, great 
Numbers whereof ttand quoted 
F 4 Out 
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out of my Eſſay, in ſeveral Pages 
of your Lordſhips Book, both be- 
fore and after this your Lordſhips 
Appeal ro the Reaſon of Mankind. 
And now I muſt appeal to your 
Lordſhip, Whether you find any 
ſuch Propoſition in my Book ? It 
your Lordſhip does not, I too 
muſt then appeal to the Reaſon of 
Mankind, Whether it be reaſon- 
able for your Lordſhip to bring ſo 


many Confeſſions out of my Book, ' 


to confute a Propoſition that 1s no 


where in it? There 1s, no doubt, : 


Reaſon for it ; which ſince your | 


Lordſhip does not, that I ſee, de- 
clare, and I have not Wit enough 
to diſcover, I ſhall therefore leave 
to the Reaſon of Mankind to find 
Our. : 

Your Lordſhip has, in this part 
of your Diſcourſe, ſpoke very 
much of Reaſon ; as, 1s not this an 
admirable way to bring us to a Cer- 
tainty of Reaſon? And therefore it is 
a vain thing in any to pretend, That 
all our Reaſon and Certainty is found- 
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ed on clear and diſtintt Ideas. I ap- 

peal now to the Reaſon of Mankind. 

1 am yet upon the Certainty of our P- 245 
Reaſon, The Certainty is not placed p, 246. 
in the Idea, but in good and ſound P. 250. 
Reaſon. Allowing the Argument to P. 25. 
be good, yet it is not taken from the 
Idea, but from Principles of true 
Reaſon. 


What your Lordſhip ſays at the 
beginning of this Chapter, in theſe 
Words, We mutt conſider what we p. 230. 
underſtand by Reaſon, made me 
hope I ſhould here find what your 
Lordſhip «nderſtands by Reaſon ex- 
plained, that ſo I might reCtifie 
my Notion of it, and 1o might be 
able to avoid the Obſcurity and 
Confuſion which very much per- 
plex moſt of the Diſcourſes, where- 
in it is appealed to or from as 
Judge. But- notwithſtanding the 
Explication I flattered my felt with 
the hopes of, from what I thought 
your Lord{lip had promiſed, I 
find no other account of Reaſoz, 
but 1n Quotarions out of others, 
which 


P, 246, 
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which your Lordſhip juſtly 
blames. Had I been ſo happy as 
to have been inlightened 1n this 
Point by your Lordſhips learned 
Pen, fo as to have ſeen diſtinQtly 
what your Lordſhip underſtands by 
Reaſon, I ihould poflibly have ex- 
cuſed my felf from giving your 
Lordſhip the trouble of theſe Pa- 
pers, and been able to have per- 
ceived, without applying my felf 
any farther to your Lordi{hip, how 
ſo much of my Effay came into a 
Chapter, which was deſigned to 
anſwer Objettions againit the Tri- 
nity, in point of Reaſon. It fol- 
lows. 


But I go yet farther: And as 1 
have already ſhened, we can have no 
Certainty of au immaterial Subſtance 
within us, from theſe ſumple Ideas ; 
ſo T ſhall now ſhew, that there can be 
no ſuſficient Evidence brought from 
them, by their own Confeſſion, con- 
cerning the Exiſtence of the moit ſpi- 
ritual and infinite Subſtance, even 


God himſelf. And then your _ 
| ip 
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ſhip goes on to give an Account 

of my Proof of a God ; which 
our Lordſhip cloſes with theſe 
ords. 


That which T adefizn is to (hew, vp. 252. 


That the Certainty of it is not placed 
upon any clear and aift init Ideas, but 
upon the force of Reaſon diſt intt 
from it ; which was the thing I in- 
tended to prove. 


If this be the thing your Lordſhip 
deſigned, T am then at a loſs who 
your Lordſhip deſfign'd it againſt ; 
for I do not remember that I have 
any where ſaid, That we could 
not be convinced by Reaſon of any 
Truth, but where all the 1dexs con- 
cerned in that Conviction, were 
clear and diſtintt , tor Knowledge 
and Certainty, in my Opinion, 
lies in the Perception of the agree- 
ment or ' diſagreement of Ideas, 
ſuch as they are, and not always 
in having perfectly clear and di- 
ſtintt Ideas. Though thoſeI muſt 
own, the clearer and more diſtinct 
| they 
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(88 ) 
they are, contribute very much to 
our more clear and diſtinCt Rea- 
{oning and Diſcourſing about 
them. But yet in ſome Caſes we 
may have Certainty about obſcure 


Ideas; v. g. by the clear Idea of 


Thinking 1n me, I find the Agrec- 
ment of the clear Idea of Exiſtence, 
and the obſcure Idea of a Subſtance 
in me, becaule I perceive the ne- 


ceſlary Agreement of Thinking , : 


and the relative Idea of a Support ; 
which Support , without having 


any clear and diſtinct Idea of what # 


it is, beyond this relative one of a 
Support, I call Subſtance, 


If your Lordſhip intended this * 


ns 


OE 
LAS 


again{t another who has ſaid, clear * 


and diſiintt# Ideas are the ſole Matter 
and Foundation of all our Reaſoning ; 
it ſeems i {trange to me, that 
your Lord 

againſt one, and quote. only the 
Words of another. For above Ten 
Pages before, your Lordſhip had 
quoted nothing but my Book ; and 
in the immediate preceding Para- 


graph 


ip ſhould ztend it | 


q 
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* graph bring a large Quotation 


out of the'1oth Set. of the 1oth 
Chapter of my 4th Book; of 


which your Lordſhip ſays, This is P. 251. 


the Subſtance of the Argument uſed, 
to prove an infinite, ſpiritual Being, 
which I am far from weakning the 
force of ;, but that which I deſign is to 
ſbew, That the Certainty of it is not 


3 placed upon clear and diſtintt Ideas. 


Whom now, TI beſeech your Lord- 
ſhip, can this be underſtood to be 
intended againſt, but me ? For 
how can my uſing an Argument, 
whoſe Certainty is not placed upon 
clear and diſtinit Ideas, prove any 
thing againſt another Man who 
ſays, That clear and diſtinit Ideas 
are the ſole Matter and Foundation of 
all our Reaſoning ? This proves on- 
ly againſt him that uſes the Argu- 
ment ; and therefore either I muſt 
be ſuppoſed here to hold, That 
clear and diſtinct Ideas are the ſole 
Matter and Foundation of all our 
Reaſoning, ( which I do not re- 
member that I ever faid) or elſe 
that your Lordſhip here proves 
again{t no Body. 

But 
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But though I do not remember 
that I have any where ſaid, That 
clear and diſtinit Ideas are the ſole 
Matter and Foundation of all our 
Reaſoning ; yet I do own, That 


fimple Ideas are the Foundations * 


of all our Knowledge, if that be it | 
which your Lordſhip queſtions : ' 


And thereforeI muſt think my ſelf ; 
concerned in what your Lordſhip | 


ſays in this very place, p. 246. in 


theſe Words, I ſhall now ſhew, that |: 


there can be no ſufficient Evidence Þ 


brought from theſe ſimple Ideas, by 
THEIR own Confeſſion concerning 
the Exiſtence of God himſelf. 


This being ſpoken in the Plural # 
Number, cannot be underſtood to ® 


FIT 


mp", 


be meant of the Author of Chri- | 
ſtianity aot Myſterious, and no Body | 
elſe: And whocan any Reader reas | 
ſonably apply it to, but the Au- 


thor of The Eſſay of Humane Unaer- | 


ſtanding, ſince belides that it ſtands 


in the midſtofa g 


=o, 


reat many Quos- | 


tations out of that Book, without | 


any other Perſon being named, or 
any 


(91) 


any ones Words but mine quoted ? 
My Proof alone of a Deity is 
brought out of that Book, to make 
ood what your Lordſhip here 
- and no Body elle is any 
where mentioned or quoted con- 
cerning 1t. 


The ſame way of ſpeaking of 

the Perſons you are arguing againſt 

in the Plural Number, your Lord- 
ſhip uſes in other places ; as, Which v. 243. 

* FT HET may call a Complication of 
| ſample Ideas, if T HET pleaſe. 


We do not exvy T HESE Pre- y. 240; 
tenders to Reaſon ; but metbinks 
T HEY ſbould not at the ſame time 
aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe 
Ideas to our Knowledge, and declare 
that we may have certain Knowledge 
without them. And all along 1n 
that Page THEY. And an the 
very next Page my Words being 

quoted, your Lordihip asks, How p, 241. 
that can be, when the ſame P E R- 
SONS ſay, That notwithſtanding 
THEIR Iaeas, it is poſſible for 
Mat- 


P. 240 
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Matter to think. So that I do not 


ſee how I can exempt. my ſelf F 


from being meant to be one of 
thoſe Pretenders to Reaſon, where- 
with we can be certain without 
any Foundationof Reaſon ; which 


your Lordſhip, in the immediate | 
foregoing Page does not envy for | 
this new ſort of Certainty, How | 


can it be underſtood but that I am 
one of thoſe Perſons, That at the 
ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity 
of theſe Ideas to our K prowledge, and 
declare that we may have certain 
Kyowledge without them? Tho? your 
Lordſhip very civilly ſays, p. 239. 
That you muit do that right to the In- 
genious Author of The Eſſay of 
Humane Underſtanding {( from 


whence theſe Notions are borrowed, to 


ſerve other Purpoſes than he intended 


them) that, &c. yet, methinks, 
it 15 the Author himſelf, and his 
Uſe of theſe Notions, that 1s 
blamed and argued againſt ; but 
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{till in the Plural Number, which | 


he confeſſes himſelf not to under- 


{tand. 
My 
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My Lord, if your Lordſhip can 
ſhew me where I pretend to Rea- 
ſon or Certainty, without any 
Foundation of Reaſon ; or where 

| it 1s I aſſert the abſolute neceſſity 

of any Ideas to our Knowledge, 
and declare that we may have cer- 

{ tain Knowledge without them, 
your Lordſhip will do mea great 
Favour ; for this I grant is 4 zew 
ſort of Certainty which'I long to be 
rid of, and to diſown to the World. 
But truly, my Lord, as I pretend 
to no new ſort of Certainty, butuſt 
ſuch as Humane Underſtanding was 
poſſeſſed of before I was born ; 
and ſhould be glad I could get 
more out of the Books and Wri- 

| tings that come abroad in my Days. 

» So, my Lord, it Thave any where 
pretended to any new ſort of Certainty, 

| I beſeech your Lordſhip ſhew me 
the place, that TI may correct the 
Vanity of it, and unſay it to the 
World. 


Again, your Lordſhip ſays thus, 
I know not wether it argues more Stu- p, 146, 
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pidity or Arrogance» to expoſe a Do- 
darine relating to the Divine Eſſence, 
becauſe T HEY cannot comprehend 


the manner of it. 


Here, my Lord, I find the ſame 
THEY again, which ſome Pages 
back, evidently involved me ; and 
ſince that you have named no Body 
belides me, nor alledged any 
Bodies Writings but mine; give 
me leave, therefore, to ask your 
Lordſhip, Whether I am one of 
theſe T HEY here alſo, that] 
may know whether I am concerned 
to anſwer for my ſelf? I am 
alhamed to importune your Lord- 
ſhip ſo often about rhe ſame Mat- 
ter ; but I meet with ſo many 
places in your Lordſhips (I had al- 
moſt ſaid zew) way of Writing, 
that put metoa ſtand, not know- 
ing whether I am meant or no, 
that Iam at a loſs whether I ſhould 
clear my ſelf from what poſlibly 
your Lordſhip does not lay to my 
Charge, and yet the Reader, 
thinking it meant of me, ſhould 
COn- 
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ce, conclude that to be in my Book 

nd which 1s not there, and which I 
utterly diſown. 

me # Though Icannot be joined with 


ges ® thoſe who expyſe a Dottrin relating P. 246, 
ind B to the Divine Eſſence, becauſe they 
dy I canrot comprehend the manner of it ; 
any Þ unleſs your Lordſhip can ſhew 
1ve Þ where I have fo expoſed it, which 
our | Ideny that I have any where done ; 
e of © yet your Lordſhip, before you 
at] I come to the bottom of the fame 
ned I Page, has theſe Words, I ſhall now p. 2,5. 
am | (bew, that there can be no ſufficient 
ord= i Evidence brought from them, by 
Aat- BT HEIR own Confeſſion concerning 
any if the Exiſtence of the moit ſpiritual 
d al- I and infinite Subſt ance, even God him- 


ing, ef. 


no, K If your Lordſhip did mean me 
ould BF in that THEY which is ſome 
ably Bf Lines backwards, I muſt com- 
> my Eplain to your Lordſhip that you 
der, have done me an Injury, in im- 
ould F puting that to me which I have 
con- ſnot done. And it THEIR 
G 2 here 
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here were not meant by your 
Lordſhip to relate to the ſame Per- 
ſons, I ask by what ſhall the 
Reader diſtinguiſh them ? And 
how ſhall any Body know who 
it is your Lordſhip means ? For 
that I am comprehended here 1s 
apparent, by your quoting my 
Eſſay in the very next Words, 
and arguing againſt it in the fol- 
lowing Pages. 


I enter not here into your Lord- 
ſhips Argument ; that which Iam 
now conſidering is your Lordſhips 
peculiar way of Writing 1n this 
part of your Treatiſe , which 
makes me often in a Doubt whe- 
ther the Reader will not condemn 
my Book upon your Lordſhips 
Authority, where he thinks meF 
concerned, it I fay nothing ; and 
yet your Lordſhip may look upon 
my Defence as ſuperfluous, when 
I did not hold what yourLordſhip 
argued againſt, 


But to go on with your 
Lordſhips Argument, you 
Lord-þ 
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Per- 
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Lordſhip ſays, 1 ſhall now ſhew that P, 26, 


there can be uo ſufficient Evidence 
brought from ſimple Ideas by their 
own Confeſſion, concernins the Exi- 
ſtence of the most ſpiritual and infi- 
nite Subſtance, even God himſelf. 


Your Lordſhips way of proving 
it, is this, Your Lordſhip fays, 


We are told, Book iv. Chap. p, 245. 


10, SeCt. 1. * That the Evidence 
* of it is equal to Mathematical 
« Certainty ; and very good Argu- 
ments are brought to it, in a Chapter 
on purpoſe : But that which I take no- 
tice ff is, that the Argument, from 
the clear ana diſtintt Idea of God, is 
paſſed over. Suppoling all this to 
be ſo, your Lordſhip methinks, 
with Submiſſhon , does not prove 
the Propoſition you undertook, 
which was this; There can be x0 
ſufficient Evidence brought from ſim- 
ple Ideas, by their own Confeſſion con- 
cerning [4. e. to prove] the Exi- 
ſtence of a God, For if I did in 


that Chapter, as your Lordſhip 
lays, Paſs over the Prof from the 


G 3 clear 
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clear and adiſtint# Idea of God, that 
I prefume 1s no Confeſſion that there 


can be no ſufficient Evidence brought 
from clear and diſtinit Ideas, much 


leſs from ſimple Ideas, concerning the 


Exiſtence of a God ; becauſe the 
uſing of one Argument brought 
from one Foundation, is no Con- 
teflon that there is not another 
Principle or Foundation, But, my 
my Lord, I {hall not infiſt upon 
this, whether it be a Confeion or 
no, 


Leaving Coxfeſiov out of the 
Propolition , I humbly conceive 
your Lordfhips Argument does 
not prove. Your. Lord{hips Pro- 

ſition to be proved, is, There can 
e 0 ſujſicient Evidence brought from 
ſiraple Iaeas to prove the Exiſtence 
of a God; and your Lordſhips 
Reaſon is, becauſe the Argument 


from the CLEAR AND DL 


STINCT IDEA OF GOD, 
& omitted in, my proof of a God. 
I will ſuppoſe, for the frength- 
ing your Lord{hips Reaſoning w 
the 


( 99) 
the Cafe, that T had faid (which I 
am far enough from ſaying) That 
there was no other Argument to 
prove the Exiſtence of God, but 
what I had uſed in that Chapter ; 
et, my Lord, with all this, your 
rdſhips Argument, I humbly 
conceive, would: not hold; for I 
might bring Evidence from ſimple 
Idezs, though I brought none from 
the Idea of God; for the Idea we 
have of God is a complex and no 
ſimple Idea, So that the Terms 
being changed from ſimple Igezs, to 
a clear and diſtinit# complex Idea of 
God, the Propoſition which was 
undertaken to be proved, ſeems to 
me unproved. 


Your Lordſhips next Words are, 


How can this be conſiſtent with de- P. 247. 


ducing our Certainty of Kpowleage 
from clear and ſimple Iaeas ? 


Here your Lordſhip joins ſome- 
thing that is mine, with ſome- 
thing that is not mine. TI do fay, 
That all our Knowledge is founded 
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in ſimple Ideas ; but I do not ſay, 
it is all deduced from clear Ideas ; 
much leſs that we cannot have 
any certain Knowledge of the Exi- 
ſtence of any thing, whereof we 
have not a clear, diſtint, com- 
lex Idea ; or, that the complex 
dea muſt be clear enough to be in 
its {elf the Evidence of the Exi- 
ſtence of that thing ; which ſeems 
to be your Lordſhips meaning 
here. Our Knowledge 1s all 
founded on ſimple Ideas, as I have 
before explained , rhough not al- 
ways about ſimple Ideas ; for we 
may know the Truth of Propoſfi- 
tions which include complex Ideas, 
and thoſe complex Ideas ma 
not always be - perfectly clear 


Ideas. 


In the remaining part of this | 
Page, it follows ; I do not go about ® 
to jujtifie thoſe who lay the whole Þ 
Streſs upon the Foundation ; which 
I grant to be too weak to ſupport ſq 
important a Truth ;, and that thoſe || 
are very much to blame who go about | 

0 
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to invalidate other Arguments for 
the fake of that ; but I doubt all . 
that talk about clear and diſtin 
Ideas being made the Foundation 
of Certainty, came originally from 


theſe Diſcourſes or Meditations, which 


are aimed at. The Author of them 
Was an ingenious thinking Man, and 
he endeavoured to lay the Foundation 
of Certainty, as well as he could, The 
firſt Thing he found any Certainty in, 
was his own Exiſtence; which he 
founded upon the Perceptions of the 
Atts of his Mind, which ſome call aw 
internal, infallible Perception-that we 
are. From hence he proceeded to en- 
quire, How we came by this Certain- 
ty? Andhe reſolved it into this, That 
he had a clear and diſtintt Perception 
of it ; and from hence he formed this 
general Rule, That what he had a 
clear and diſtin Perception 9, was 
true. Which in Reaſon ought to go 
no farther, than where there is t 


like degree of Evidence. 


This Account which your Lord- 
ſhip gives here, what it was where- 
in 


if | 
| k j4Þ it to ſhew what your Lordſhip 
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in Deſcartes laid the Foundation 
. of Certainty, containing nothing 


* TI here, viz. | That there can 
' "he no ſufficient Evidence brought from 
Ttleas, by my own Confeſſion concern- 
ne the Exiſtence of God himſelf. 
I-willingly excuſe my ſelf from 
troubling your Lordſhip concern- 


F128 ing it, only I crave leave ro make 


my Acknowledgment to your 


18: ; 4 Lordſhip, for what you are pleaſ- 


bt bh =” ' #bout clear  and' diftinit Ideas be- | 


Fm Ye the way, to drop in theſe 
' of 5 


But I doubt all this Talk 


tho made the Foundation of Certainty, 
came originally from theſe Diſcourſes 
or Meditations, which art aimed at. 


11108 By the Quotations in your 
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X Lordſhips immediately preceding 
24 Fe" _ taken out of my Eilfay, 

fp. «; Inch relate to that mgeniows 
> > = nr Monkin Author , as well as by 
what in your following Words 1$ 


| ; : v £ faid of his founding Certainty 1 


ha own Exiſtence, it is hard to 
avoid thinking that your” Lord- 
{:: 1 
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ſhip means, that T borrowed from 
him my Notions concerning Cer- 
tainty. And your Lordſhip is fo 
| a Man, andevery way 'fo 
ar above my Meanneſs, that it: can- 

not be ſuppoſed. that your Lord» 
ſhip intended this for any thing 
but a Commendation of me to the 
World, as the Scholar of fo great 
a Maſter. But though I muſt ak 
ways acknowledge to that juſtly 
admired Gentleman , the great 
Obligation of my firſt Deliverance 
from the unintelligible way: of 
talking of the Philotophy in uſe in 
the Schools in his tume, yet 1am 
fa far from entitling his Writings 
to any of the Errors or Imperte- 
ctions which are to be found in 
my Eſſay, as deriving their Orig- 
al from him, that I muſt own 
to your Lordſhip they were ſpun 
—_— out of my own Thoughts; 
reflecting as well as I could on my 
own Mind, and the Ideas I had 
there, and were. not, that F know, 
derived from any other Original. 
But, poſſibly, I all this _— al- 
ume 
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ſume to my ſelf an Honour which 
your Lordſhip did not intend to 
me by this Intimation ; for tho? 
what goes before and after, ſeems 
to appropriate thoſe Words to me, 
yet ſome part of them brings me 
under my uſual Doubt, which I 
ſhall remain under till I know 
whom theſe Words, viz. This 
Talk about clear and diſt intt Ideas be- 
ing made the Foundation of Certainty, 
belong to. 


The remaining part of this Pa- 
ragraph cofitains a Diſcourſe of 
your Lordſhips upon Deſcartes's 
general Rule of Certainty, in theſe 
Words; For the Certainty here was 
not grounded on the clearneſs of the 
Perception, but oz the plainneſs of 
the Evidence, which is of that nature, | 
that the very doubting of it proves 
it ; ſince it is impoſſible, that any thing 


ſhould doubt or queſtion its own Be- 


ing, that had it not. So that here 
it -is not the clearneſs of the Idea, 
but an immediate Att of Perception . 
which is the true Ground of Certainty. 
Ana 
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And this cannot extend to things 
without our ſelves, of which we can 
have no other Perception, than what 
is cauſed by the Impreſſions of outward 

ects. But whether we are to judge 
according to theſe Impreſſions, doth not 
depend on the Ideas themſelves, but 
upon the exerciſe of our Judgment 


, and Reaſon about them, which put the 


difference between true and falſe, and 
adequate and inadequate Ideas. So 
that our Certainty is not from the 
Ideas themſelves, but from the Evi- 
dence of Reaſon, that thoſe Ideas are 
true and / uit, and conſequently that 


we may build our Certainty upon 
them. 


Granting all this to be fo, yet1 
muſt confeſs, my Lord, I do not 
ſee how it any ways tends to ſhew 
either your Lordſhips Proof or my 
Confeſſion , that my Proof of an 
infinite, ſpiritual Bemz, is not placed 
upon Ideas, which 1s what your 
Lordſhip profeſſes to be your De- 
lign here. 


But 
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But though we are not yet come 
to. your Lordſhips proot, "That 
the Certainty .in my proof of a 
Deity 1s not placed on Ideas, yet 
L crave leave to conſider what your 
Lordſhip fays here. concerning 
Certainty, about which one cannot 
imploy too many Thoughts to 
find wherein it is placed. Your 
Lordſhip fays, That Deſcartes's 
Certainty was. ot grounded on the 


. clearneſs of the Perception, but on 
the plainneſs of the Evidence. And a 


little lower, Here (z. e. in Deſcartes's 
Foundation of Certainty) #t is not 
the clearneſs of the Idea, but an im- 
mediate Act of Percepton, on which is 
the true Ground of Certainty. And 
a little lower, That in things with- 
out us, our Certainty is ws Soo the 
Ideas, but from the Evidence of Rea- 
ſon that thoſe Ideas are true and 
Jait. | 


Your Lordſhip, I hope, will 
pardon my Dulnefs, if after your 
Lordſhip has placed the Grounds 
of Certainty of our own Exi- 
ſtence, 
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ſtence, ſometimes i» the plainneſ? o 


the Evidence, in. oppoſition to the 
clearneſs of the Perception ; ſornie- 
times in the immediate Ac of Pgr- 
ception,  1n oppolition-ts the clearne 
f the Idea, and the Certainty*: 
other things without us, 4 tx 
Evidence of Reaſon that in ldeas 
are true and juit, 10" 0 191 ts 
the Ideas thay ebves. T row ae 
by theſe Rules, wherein to place 
Certainty ; and therefore ſtick to 
my own plain way, by Ideas, de- 


livered in theſe Words, -* Where-g , .., 
< ever we perceive the Agreemeng gas. 


* or Diſagreement of any of 0 

« Ideas, there is certaiy Know-. 
« edge 3.and Where-ever. we are 
«'{ure thoſe Ideas agree with the 
- ——_ of 'Things, there is cer- 
6 Lag real Kpowledge. Of which 
« Agreqnent of our Ideas with 
« the reality of Things, I think I 
* have. ſhewn wherein it is that 
& Certainty, real Certainty, conliſts. 
Whereof more may be ſeen in 
Chap. 6.-in which, 1 your Lord- 
flip find any Miſtakes, I ſhall 


talk 
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take it as a great Honour to be ſet 
right by you, 4 


p 


Your Lordſhip, as far as I can } 
gueſs your Meaning (for I muſt 
own I do not clearly comprehend F 
it) ſeems to me, in the foregoing 
Paſſage, to oppoſe this Aſſertion, | 
That the Certainty of the Being of | 
any Thing, might be made out F 
from the Idea of that Thing. Tru- Þ 
ly, my Lord, Iam fo far from ſay- 
ing (or thinking) ſo, that I never 
knew any one of that Mind but 
Deſcartes, and ſome that have fol- 
lowed him in his Proof of a God, 
from the Idea which we have of 
God in us; which I was ſo farF 
from thinking a ſufficient Ground 
of Certainty, that your Lordſhip # 
makes uſe of my denying or # 
doubting of it, againſt me, as we 
ſhall ſee in the Glowing Words, | 
p. 248. 3 


But the Idea of ax infinite Being 
has this peculiar to it, that neceſſary 
Exiſtence is imply in it. This is4 | 
clear F 
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| clear and diſtinct Idea, ad yet it is 
 adenied that this doth prove the Exi- 
= ſence of God, How then can the 
* Grounds of our Certainty ariſe from 
# clear and diſtintt Ideas, whey ix one 
* of the cleareft Ioeas of our Minds, 
* we can come to no Certainty by 
sf? 


Your Lordſhips Proof here, as 
* far as I camprehend it, ſeems to 


. & be, that it is confeſsd, That Cer- 


tainty does ot ariſe from clear and 
diſtinit Ideas , becauſe it is denied 
that the clear and diſtintt Ideas of an 
infinite Being, that implies neceſſary 
Exiſtence in it, does prove the Ext- 
 ſtence of a God, 


” Here your Lordſhip fays i s 
= denied ; and in five Lines after you 
E recal that Saying, and uſe theſe 
# Words, I do not ſay that it is denied, 
to prove it: Which of theſe two 
Sayings of your Lordſhips muſt I 

| now anſwer too? If your Lord- 
| ſhip fays it # denied, I fear that 
| will not hold to be ſoin Matter 
| H of 
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of Fatt, which made your Lord- | 
ſhip unſay it ; though that being * 
moſt to your Lordſhips purpoſe, 
occaſioned, I ſuppoſe, its drop- 7 
ping from your Pen. For if it be 
not denied, I think the whole f: 
Force of your Lordſhips Ang a: 
ment fails. But your Lordſhip ! 
helps that out as well as the thing Þ 
will bear, by the Words that fol | 
low in the Sentence, which alto- F 
gether ſtands thus ; I do not ſay,that & 
zt is denied, to prove it ; but this u& 
ſaid that it is a _—_— thing , þ 
« from the different make of Mens 

& Tempers, and application of 
« their Thoughts. H/hat car thi 
mean, unleſs it be to let us know that © 
even clear and diſtint Ideas maj ® 
loſe their effect, by the difference of 

Mens Tempers and Studies ? So that | 
beſides Ideas, in order to a right | 
Judgment, a due Temper and appli-* © 
cation of the Mind # required, , 


n 
o 


If T meant in thoſe Words of | f 
mine, quoted here by your Lord- & ,, 
ſhip, juſt as your Lordſhip con- | y 

cludes | 


o 
[2 


ES 


cludes they mean, I know not 
why TI ſhould be aſhamed of it ; 
for I never thought that Ideas , 
even the moſt clear and diſtintt , 
would make Men certain of what 
might be demonſtrated from them, 
unlcl they were of a Temper to 
conſider, and would apply their 
Minds to them. There are no 
Ideas more clear and diſtinct than 
thoſe of Numbers, and yet there 
= area thouſand Demonſtrations con- 
! cerning Numbers, which Millions 
{ of Men do not know , (and fo 
have not the Certainty about them 


they might have) tor want of 4p- 
* plication. 


I could not avoid here to take 
this to my Self: For this Paſſage 
of your Lordſhips is pinned down 
upon me fo cloſe, by your Lord- 
ſhips citing the 7th Sect. of the 
oth Chapter of my 4th Book, 
that I am forced here to anſwer 
for my ſelf ; which I ſhall do, 
after having firſt ſet down my 
Words, as they {tand in the Place 
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oted by your Lordſhip. © How 
far the Idea of a moſt perfea 
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Being, whicha Man may frame 

in his Mind, does or does not 

prove the exiſtence of a God, ! 
I will not here Examine. For | 
in the different make of Mens | 
Tempers and application of their © 
Thoughts, ſome Arguments pres | 
vail more on one, and ſome col 
another, for the Confirmation} 
of the ſame Truth. But yet, I! 
think, this I may ſay, That it}. 
is an ill way of cſtabliſhing this 
Truth, and filencing Atheiſts, to 
lay the whole ſtreſs of fo impor: 
tant a Point, as this, upon that 
ſole Foundation , and take ſome 
Mens having that Idea of God! 
in their Minds (for *tis evident, 

ſome Men have none, and ſome 

a worſe than none, and the moſt 

very different) for the only Proot 

ofa Deity ; and out of an over-| 
fondneſs of that Darling-Inven-| 
tion, caſhier, or at leaſt endea- | 
vour to invalidate all other Ar- 

guments, and forbid us to hear- 

&« ken 


© Bag 3 


& ken to thoſe Proofs, as being 
« weak, or fallacious, which our 
* own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible 
* Parts of the Univerſe, ofter fo 
* clearly and cogently to our 
* Thoughts, that I deem it im- 
* poſſible for a conſidering Man 
© to withſtand them. For I judge 
* it as certain and clear a Truth, 
* as can any where be delivered, 
* 'That the inviſible Things of 
* God are clearly ſeen from the 
* Creation of the World, being 
* underſtood by the Things that 
* are made, even his Eternal Pow- 
* er and Godhead. 


The meaning of which Words 
of mine, were not to deny that 
the Idea of a moſt perfect Being 
doth prove a God, but to blame 
thoſe who take it for the oly Proof 
and indeavonr to invalidate all others, 
For the Belief of a God being, as 
Ifay in the ſame Section, the Foun- 
dation of all Religion and genuing 
Morality, I thought no Arguments 
that are made uſe of to work the 
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perſwaſion of a God into Mens 
M:nds, {honld be invalidated : 
And the P eafon I give why they 
ſhould all be left to their full 
Strength , and none of them re- 
jected as unit to be hearken'd to, 
is this. Becauſe © in the different 


© Oe emmy Yn 


& make of Mens Tempers and ap- | 


* plication of their 'I houghts , 
* ſome Arguments prevail more 
* on one, and {ome on another, 
for the Confirmation of the ſame 


Lay 


« "Truth. So that my Meaning q 
here was not as your Lordſhip ſup- | 


poſes, to ground Certainty oz the 
different mare of Tens Tempers, and 
application of their Thoughts, 4n 0 


poſition to clear and diſtinct Ideas, | 
as 1s very evident from my Words ; ! 
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but to {hew of what ill Conſe. * 


quence It is, to go about to inva- 


Iidate any Ar2aument, which hath © 


a tendency to ſetcle the belief of 
a God in any ones Mind ; becauſe 
in tie difference of Mens 'tempers 
and Application, ſome Arguments 
prevail more on one, and ſome 
on another ; So that I Speaking of 

Belief, 


( 115) 

Belief, and your Lordſhip, as 1 
take it, ſpeaking in that place of 
Certainty, nothing can (I crave 
leave to ſay) be inferr'd from theſe 
Words of mine to your Lordſhips 
purpoſe. And that I meant Be- 
lief, and not Certainty, is evident 
trom hence, "That I look upon the 
Argument there ſpoke of, as not 
concluſive, and ſo not able to pro- 
duce Certainty in any one, though 
I did not know how far it might 
prevail on ſome Mens Perſwaſt- 
ons to confirm them in the 'Truth, 
And fince not all, nor the moſt 
of thoſe that believe a God, are at 
the Pains, or have the Skill, to ex- 
amine and clearly comprehend the 
Demonſtrations of his Being , I 
was unwilling to ſhew the weak- 
nels of the Argument there ſpoke 
of, ſince poſſibly by it, ſome Men 
might be confirmed in the Belief of 
a God, which isenough to preſerve 
in them true Sentiments of Religi- 
on and Morality. 


Your Lordſhip hereupon asks, P. 249» 
Whereis is this differeat from 
H 4 what 


P. 249. 
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what all Men of Under ſtanding have 
ſaid? 


I Anſwer, In nothing that I 


' 


: 


know ; nor did I ever, that I re- | 
member, ſay that it was. Your | 


Lordſh:p £,ves on to demand, 


Why then ſhould theſe clear and ; 


ſimple Ideas be made the ſole Foun- 
dation of Reaſon ? 


I Anſwer, That I know not: 
They muſt give your Lordſhip a 
Reaſon for it, who have made 
CLEAR Ideas the ſole Founda- 
tion of Reaſon. Why I have made 
ſimple ones the Foundation of all 
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Knowledge, I have ſhewn. Your *' 


Lordſhip goes on. 
One would think by this. 


By what, I beſcech your Lord- 
ſhip ? 


That theſe Ideas wouli preſeutly 


| [aiefe Mens Minas, if they attended 


$0 FIJEM, 
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What thoſe Ideas are from which 
your Lordſhip would expett ſuch 
preſent Satisfaction, and upon what 
Grounds your Lordſhip expeCts 
it, I do not know. But this T 
will venture to ſay, That all the 
fatisfaftion Mens Minds can have 
in their Enquiries after Truth and 
Certainty, 15 to be had only from 
conſidering, obſerving and rightly 
laying together of Ideas, fo as to 
find out their Agreement or Dif- 
agreement, and no other way. 


But I do not think Ideas have 
Truth and Certainty always fo 
ready to fatishe the Mind 1n its 
Enquiries, that there needs no 
more to be ſatisfied, than to attend 
to them as one does to a Man, 
whom one asks a Queſtion to be 
ſatisfied 3 which your Lordſhips 
way of Expreſſion ſeems to me to 
intimate. But they muſt be conſt 
dered well, and their Habitudes 
examined, and where their Agrec- 
ment or Diſagreement cannot be 
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perceived by an immediate Com- 


pariſon, other Ideas mult be found | 


out to diſcover the Agreement or : 
Diſagreement of thoſe under Con- | 
ſideration, and then all laid in a * 
due order, before the Mind can be * 
ſatisfied in the Certainty of that * 


Truth, which it is ſeeking after, 
This, my Lord, requires often a 
little more 'Time and Pains, than 
attending to a Tale that 1s told for 
preſent Satisfattion. AndI believe 
{ome of the incomparable Mr. 
Newton's wonderful Demonſtra- 
tions coſt him ſo much Pains, that 
though they were all founded in 


nothing but ſeveral Ideas of Quan- F 


rity, yet thoſe Ideas did not pre- 


ſently ſatisfie his Mind, though | 
they were ſuch that with great | 


application and labour of Thought, 
they were able to fatishe him with 
Certainty, 1. e. produce Demon- 
ftration. Your Lordſnip adds, 


But even this will not do as to the 
laea of an infinete Being. 


Though 
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Though the complex Idea for 
which the ſound God ftands (whe- 
ther containing in it the Idea of 
neceſſary Exiftence or no, for the 
Caſe is the ſame) will not prove 
the real Exiſtence of a Being an- 
ſwering that Idea, any more than 
any other Idea in any ones Mind, 
will prove the Exiſtence of any 
real Being anſwering that Idea ; 
yet, I humbly conceive, it does 
not hence follow, but that there 
may be other Ideas by which the 
Being of a God may be proved. 
For no Body that I know ever 
{aid, that every Idea would prove 
every _ or that an Idea in 
Mens Minds would prove the Exi- 
ſtence of ſuch a real Being ; and 
therefore if this Idea fails to prove, 
what is propoſed to be proved by 
it, It 15 no more an Exception 
apainſt the way of Ideas, than it 
would be an Exception againſt the 
way of a meds termini, 1n ar- 
guing that ſome body uſed one 
that did not prove. Ir follows, 


It 
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Tt is not enough to ſay THEY 
will not examine how far 1t wall 


hold; for T HEY ought either to | 


ſay, That it doth hold, or give up 


this Ground of Certainty from clear ' 


and diſtinct Ideas. 


Here, my Lord, Iam got again 


into the Plural Number : But not | 


knowing any Body but my felf 
who has uſed theſe Words which 
are ſet down out of my Eſſay, and 
which you are in this and the _ 
going Paragraph arguing againſt, 
I nw. ator ot Sor I -orſhip 
co let me know, who thoſe Per- 
ſons are whom your Lordſhip, 
joining with me, intitles with me 


DEC ani, 


ro theſe Words of my Book ; or | 
to whom your Lord{hip joining *' 
me, intitles me by theſe Words of | 


mine, to what they have publiſ'd, 
that I may ſee how far I am an- 
{werable for them. 


: Now as to the Words them- 
ſclves, viz. I will not examine how 


far 


. Ea as id ns th 
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far the Idea propoſed does or does 


not prove the Exiſtence of a God, 
becauſe they are mine; and your 
Lordſhip excepts againſt them, and 
tells me, It was not enough to ſay, 
« T will not examine, &c, For I 
ought either to have faid, That it 
doth hold, or give up this Ground 
9 Certainty from clear and diſtinit 
deas, IT will anſwer as well as I 
can. 


I could not then, my Lord, 
well ſay, That that doth hold, which 
I thought did not hold ; but I 
imagin'd I might, without entring 
into the examen, and ſhewing the 
Weakneſs of that Argument, paſs 
it by with ſaying, I would not exa- 
mine, and fo left it with this 
Thought , Yaleat quantum walere 
potet, 


But though TI did this and faid 
not then, 1 will hold, nay think 
now it will zot hold, yet 1 do not 
ſee how from thence I was then, 
or 
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or am now under any Neceſlity 
to give up the Ground of Certainty | 
from Ideas, becauſe the Ground of | 
Certainty from Ideas may be right, | 
though in the preſent Inſtance. a # 
right uſe were not made of them, | 
or a right Idea was not made uſe | 
of to produce the Certainty ſought, F 
Ideas in Mathematicks are a fure | 
Ground of Certainty ; and yet | 
every one may not make ſo right F 
a uſe of them, as to attain to Cer- | 
tainty by them : But yet any ones 
failing of Certainty by them, 1s 
not the overturning of this Truth, 
That Certainty is to be had by 
them. Clear and adiſtinit 1 have F 
omitted here to join with Ideas, 
not becauſe clear and 4i/tinit make Þ 
any Ideas unfit to produce Cer- Þ 
tainty, which have all other fit- 
neſs to do it ; but becauſeI do not 
I:mit Certainty to clear and di/tintt 
Ideas only, ſince there may be 
Certainty from Ideas that are not 


inall their parts perfectly c/ear and 
diſtintt, 


Your | 
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Your Lordſhip, in the follow- 
ing Paragraph, endeavours - to 
ſhew, That I have not proved the 
Being of a God by Ideas ; and 
© from thence, with an Argument 

not unlike the preceding, you 

= conclude, That Ideas cannot be 

. © the Grounds of Certainty, becauſe I 
have not grounded my Proof of a 
& God on Ideas. To which way of 
E Argumentation I muſt crave leave 
# here again to reply, That your 
$ Lordſhips ſuppoſing, as you do, 
| that there is another way to Cer- 
| tainty, which is not that of Ideas, 
# it docs not prove that Certainty may 
& not be had from Ideas, becauſe T 
& make uſe of that other way. This 
” being premiſed, I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew, That my Proof of a 
| Deity is all grounded on Ideas, 

| however your Lordſhip is pleaſed 

# to call it by other Names. Your 

| Lordſhips Words are, 


But znſtead of the proper Arga- P. 249, 
ment from Ideas, we are told, That 
* from 
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« from the Conſideration of our E 


« Selves, a::4 what we find in our 
© own Cornftnutions, our Reaſon 
& leads us to the Knowledge of 
* this certain and evident Truth; 
& 'That there is an eternal, moſt 
« powerful, and moſt knowing Be- 
« ing. All which I readily yield ; but 
we ſee plainly,the Certainty is not placed 
in the Idea, but in good and ſound Rea- 
ſon, from the Conſideration of 
our Selves and-our Conſtitutions. 
What ! in the Idea of our Selwves! 
No certainly. 


Give me leave, my Lord, to 
ask where I ever ſaid, That Cer- 
tainty was placed inthe Idea, which 
your Loridſhp urges my Words 
as a ContradiCtion of ? I think 
T never faid ſo. 1. Becauſe I do 
not remember it. 2. Becaufe your 
Lordſhip has not quoted any place 
where I have ſaid fo. 3. Becauſe 
T all afong in my Book, which has 
the Honour to be ſo often quoted 
here by your Lordſhip, ſay the 
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quite conttary. For I place Cer-F 


tainty Þ 


-F as we are thinking Beings. 
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tainty where I think om" Body 
will find it, and no whete elſe, v:z. 


$ In the Perception of the -; op 
| ment or Diſagreement of Ideas ; 


ſo that-11'my Opinion, it is im- 
poſſible to be placed in any 'one 
lingle 1des, ſimple or complex. 1! 
muſt own , That I think Cer- 
rainty grounded of Ideas: And 
therefore to make your Lordſhips 
Words here, as I think they are 
meant , in oppoſition'to what I 
ſay, TI ſhall take the hberry to 
change your Lordſhips Words 
here, What ! in the Ides of our 
ſelves ? No certainly; into Words 
uſed by your Lordſhip tn the fore- 
going Page, to the Fon purpoſe, 
What ! Can the Grounds of our Cer- 
tainty ariſe from the Idea of our 
ſelves? No certainly. 


To which permit me, my 
Lord ; with due reſpect to reply, 
Yes Certainly. The Certainty of 
the Being of a God in my' Proof, 
is grounded o# the Ides' of our ſelves, 
But 
I Your 
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your Lordſhip , urges my own 
Words, whichare, 'That © from 
« the Conlideration of our ſelves, 
« and what we find in our Con 
&« ſtitutions, our Reaſon leads ws 
© to .the knowledge of this cer- 
© tainand evident Truth. 


My Lord, I muſt confeſs I ne 
ver thought, That the Conſidera- 
tion of our {elves;and what we find 
in our own Conſtitutions, excluded 
the Conſideration of the Ida 
either of Being or of Thinking, two 
of the Ideas that make a part of the 
complex Idea a' Man has of him- 
ſelf. If Conſideration of our felves 
excludes thoſe Idcas, . I may be 
charged with ſpeaking improper- 
ly; but *aus plain, nevertheleſs, 
that I ground the Proof of a Gad 
on thoſe Ideas, and I thought 
{poke properly enough ; when 
meaning, That the Conſideration 
of thoſe Ideas, which our own 
Being offered us, and {o finding 
their agreement or diſagreement 


with others, we were thereby, | 


8.0, 
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i.e. by thus Reaſoning, ledd into 
che _ of the Exiſtence 
of the firſt infinite Being, 5. e. of 
God.. I expreſſed it asI did, inthe 
more familiar way of ſpeaking ; 
for my purpoſe, in that Chapter, 
being to make out the Knowledge 
of the Exiſtence of a God, and not 
to prove that it was by Ideas, I 
thought it moſt proper to expreſs 
my felf in the moſt uſual and fa- 
miliar way, to let it the eaſier into 
Mens Minds, by common Words 
and known ways of Expreſlion : 
And therefore, as I think, I have 
ſcarce uſed the word Idea in tha 
whole Chapter, but only in that 
one place , where my ſpeaking 
againit laying the whole Proof on- 
ly upon our Idea of a moſt perfect 
Being, obliged me to it. 


But your Lordſhip ſays, That 
in this way of coming to a certain 
Knowledge of the Being of a God, 
* from the Conſideration of our 


F * ſelves, and what we find in our 


"© 


*. own Conftitutions, the Certainty 
| 2 
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is placed in good and ſound Reaſon. 
I hope fo. - But xot in the Idea. 


'What your Lordſhip here means 
by not placed ix the 1aea, I confeſs 
I do not well underſtand ; but if 
your Lordſhip means that 1t 1s not 
grounded on the Ideas of Thinking 
and Exiſtence before-mentioned , 
and ' the comparing of them, and 
finding their Agreement or Dif- 
agreement with other Ideas, that I 
muſt rake the liberty to diffent 
from : For in this Senſe 1t may be 
placed in Ideas, and in good ans 
ſound Reaſon too, 1. E. in Reaſon 
rightly managing thoſe Ideas, fo 
as to produce Evidence by them. 
So that, my Lord, Imuſt own 1 
ſee not the force of the Argument, 
which ſays, not in» Ideas but in 
ſound Reaſon ; ſince I ſee no ſuch 
oppolition between them, but that 
Ideas and ſound Reaſon may conſiſt 
together. For Inſtance : Whena 
Man would ſhew the Certainty of 
this Truth, Thar the three Angles 
of a Triangle, are equal to two Þ 
right 


aſon. Þ 
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right ones : Thefirſt thing proba- 
bly that he does, is to draw a 
Diagram. What is the ufeof thar 
Diagram ? but ſteadily to ſuggett 
to his Mind thoſe ſeveral Ideas he 
would make uſe of in that Demon- 
ſtration. The conſidering and 
laying theſe together in fuch or- 
der, and with ſuch connection, as 
to make the agreement of the 
Ideas of the three Angles of the 
Triangle, with the Ideas of two 
right ones to be perceived, is calld 
right Reaſoning, and is the Buli- 
nels of that Faculty which we call 
Reaſon; which when it operates 
rightly, by conſidering and com- 
paring Ideas fo as to produce Cer- 
tainty, this Shewing or Demon- 
{tration that the thing is fo, is 
call'd good aud ſound Reaſon, The 
Ground of this Certainty lics in 
Ideas themſelves, and their agree- 
ment or diſagreement, which Rea- 
{on neither does nor can alter, but 
only lays them {fo together as ta 
make 1t perceivable; and without 
ſuch a due conſideration and or- 
| I 3 dering, 
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dering of the Ideas, Certainty 
could not be had; and thus Cer- 
tainty is placed both in Ideas, and 
in good and ſound Reaſon, 


This affords an eaſie Anſwer to 
your Lordſhips next Words, 
brought to prove, That the Cer- 
tainty of a God is not placed on 
the Idea of our ſelves. "They ſtand 
thus. 


Far let our Idea be taken whith 
way we pleaſe, by Senſation or Re- 
fleftion, yet it is not the Idea that 
makes 16 certain, but the Argument 
from that which we perceive in and 
about our ſelves. 


Nothing truer than that zt is no! 
the Iarza that makes us certain With- 
out Reaſon, or without the Under- 
ſtanding. But it 15 as true, That *tis 
not Reaſon, *tis not the Under- 
ſtanding,that makes us certain With: 
out Ideas, * Tis not the Sun makes 
me certain it 15 Day, without my 
Eyes ; nor 'tis not my Sight makes 

me 
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me certaid it is-Day;” without the 
Sun; but the one imploy'd about 
the other. Nor'is it one [dea by 
it ſelf; that in this or any. Cafe, 
makes us certain, but Certainty 
confiſts 1n- the perceived agree- 
ment or diſagreemerit of all the 
Ideas, that ſerve to ſhew the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of diftin&t 
Ideas, as they ſtand in the Propo- 
ſition, whole 'Fruth or Falſhood 
we would be certain of, The 
uſing of intermediate Ideas to 
ſhew this is called Areament ation, 
and the Ideas fo uſed in train, a 
Arewment ;, 10 that in my poor 
Opinion, to ſay, That the Argument 
makes 145 certatn, 15 no more than 
ſaying, The Ideas made uſe of, make 


#5 cert atn. 


The Idea of Thinkiaz in our 
ſelves, which we receive by Re- 
flection, we may by intermediate 
Ideas, perceive to have a neceffary 
agreement and conneCtion with 
the Idea of the Exiftence of an 
: eternal, 


thinking Being. This, 
I 4 whe- 
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whether ' your - Lordſhip will call 
placing of Certainty in the Idea, or 
placing the Certainty in Reaſon ; 
whether your Lordſhip. will fay, 
It is ,not\ the Idea that gives us the 
Cerraiaty, but the Argument, 15S 10- 
different to me; I ſhall not be {6 
unmannerly as to preſcribe to your 
Lordſhip what way you ſhould 
Speak, in this or any other Matter, 
But this your Lordſhip will give 
me: leave to fay, That let it be 
cal/ed how your Lordſhip pleaſes, 
there is no ContradiCtion 1n it to 
what I have faid concerning Cer: 
tainty, or the way how we came 
by it, or the: Ground on which 1 
place it. Your Lordſhip farcher 
urges my Words out of the 5th 
Sect. of the ſame Chapter. . 


But © we find in our ſelves Per- 
* ception and Knowledge. I | 
very true, But how aoth this prove 
there is a Goa? Is it from the clear 
and diſtinft Idea of i#? No, but 
from this Argument, That © either F 
* there mult have been a knowing Þ 
| | "Being Þ 


| call 
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& Being from Eternity, or an un- 
#* knowing , for ſomething mult 
* have been from Eternity : But 
« if an unknowing Being, then 
« it was impoſſible there ever 
& ſhould have been any Know- 
« ledge ; it being as impoſſible 
&* that a thing without Knowledge 
& ſhould produce it, as that a "I r1- 
« angle ſhould make it ſelf three 
« Angles bigger than two right 
* ones. Allowing the Argument to 
be good, yet it is not taken from the 
Idea, but from the Principles of true 
Reaſon ; as, That no Man can doubt 
his own Perception ; That every thin 

muit have a Cauſe ; That this C yu, 
mut either have K powleage or not ; 
if it have, the Point is gained: If 
it hath not, nothing can produce no- 
thing ; and conſequently a not know- 
ins Being cannot produce 4 know- 


ing. 


Your Lordſhip here contends, 
That my Argument is not taken from 
the Idea, but _ true Principles of 
Reaſon, 1 do net fay, it 1s taken 

; from 
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from any one Idea, but from all the 
Ideas concerned in it. But your 
Lordſhip, if you herein oppoſe 
any thing I have faid, muſt, I 
humbly conceive, fay, Not from 
Ideas, but from true Principles of 
Reaſon , ſeveral whereof your 
Lordſhip has here fet down. And 
whence, I beſcech your Lordſhip, 
comes the Certainty of any of thoſe 
Propoſitions, which your Lordſhip 
calls true Principles of Reaſon, but 
from the perceivable agreement or 
diſagreement of the Ideas contain- 
ed in them? Juſt as it is expreſſed 
in thoſe Propolitions, v.c. A Mar 
cannot doubt of his own Perception, is 
a true Principle of Reaſon, or a 
true Propofition, or a certain Pro- 
poſition : But to the Certainty of 
it we arrive, only by perceiving 
the neceſſary agreement of the 
two Ideas of Perception and Selt- 
conſciouſneſs. 


Again, Every thing muit have 4 
Cauſe : Though I find it fo ſet 
down for one by your Lordſhip, 
yet, 
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yet,I humbly concerve,is not a true 
Principle of Reaſon , nor a true 
Propoſition ; but the contrary cer- 
tain. The Certainty whereof we 
attain by the Contemplation of our 
Ideas, and by perceiving that the 
Idea of Eternity, and the Idea of 
the Exiſtence of ſomething do 
agree, and the Idea of Exiſtence 
from Eternity and of having a 
Cauſe do not agree, or are incon- 
ſiſtent within the ſame thing. But 
every Thing that has a beginning 
muit have a Caxſe, is a true Prin- 
ciple of Reaſon, or a Propoſition 
certainly true ; which we come to 
know by the ſame way, z. e. by 
contemplating our Ideas, and per- 
ceiving that the Idea of beginning 
to be, 15 neceſſarily conneQed with 
the Idea of ſome Operation; and the 
Idea of Operation, with the Idea of 
ſomething Operating, which we 
call a Cauſe; and fo the beginning 
to be, 1s perceived to agree with 
the Idea of a Cas/e, as is expreſſed 
in the Propoſition : And thus it 
comes to be a certain Propoſition F 
an 
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and fo may. be called a Principle 
of Reaſon, as every true Propoſition 
15 to him, that perceives the Cer- 
tarnty of it. 


This, my Lord, is my wap of 
Has, and of coming to Certainty 
by them ; which, when your 
Lordſhip has again confidered, I 
am apt to think your Lordſhip. 
will no more condemn, than I do 
except againſt your Lordſhips way 
of Arguments or Principles of Reg- 
/on. Nor will it, I ſuppoſe, any 
longer offend your Lordſhip, un- 
der the Notion of a New way of Rea- 
foning, {ince IT flatter my felf, both 
thefe ways will be found to be 
equally old one as the other, tho' 
perhaps formerly they have not þ 
Sean I diſtinctly taken notice of, 
and the Name of Ideas is of latter 
Date in our Engliſh Language. 


If your Lordſhip fays, as 1 
think you mean, viz. 'That my 
Argument to- prove a God, 1s not 
takew from Ideas , your _— 

W 
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will pardon me, if I think other- 
wiſe. For I befeech your Lord- 
ſhip, are not Ideas, whoſe agree- 
ment or diſagreement as they are 
expreſſed in Propoſitions 1s per- 
ceived, immediately or by Intut- 
tion, the Principles of true Reaſon ? 
And does not the Ren we 
have of the "Truth of theſe Propo- 
ſitions, conſiſt in the Perception of 
ſuch agreement or diſagreement ? 


' And does not the agreement or dif- 


agreement depend upon the Ideas 
themſelves? Nay,ſo entirely depend 
upon the Ideas themſelves, that it is 
impoſſible for the Mind, or Reaſon, 
or Argument, or any thing to alter 
it ? All that Reg/ſoz or the Mind 
does , in Reaſoning or Arguin 

is to find out = obſerve that 
mes or diſagreement: And 
all that Argument does, 1s by an 


| intervening Idea, to ſhew it, where 


an immediate putting the Idezs 
together will not do 1t. 


As for Example, in the preſent 
Caſe: The Propoſition of whoſe 
Truth, I would be certain is this. 
A 
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A knowing Being has eternally exiſted, 
Here the ldeas joyned, are eternal 
Fxiftence with a knowing Being, 
Bur does my mind perceive any 
immediate connettion or repug- 
nancy in theſe Ideas? No. The 
Propoſition then at firſt view af- 
fords me no Certainty; or, as our 
Engliſh Id:om phraſes it, It zs not 
certain, or I am not certain of it, 
But though Tam not, yet I would 
be certain whether it be true or 
no. What then muſt I do? Find 
Arguments to prove that it 15 true, 
or the contrary. And what is that, 
but to caft about and find out in- 
terinediate Ideas, which may ſhew 
me the neceſfary conneQion: or in- 
inconſiſtency of the Ideas in the 
Propoſition ? Either of which, 
when by theſe intervening Ideas 
I am brought to perceive, I am 
then certain 'that the Propoſition 
is true, or T am certain that 1t 15 
falſe. As in the preſent Cafe, I per- 
ceive in my ſelf Thought and Per- 
ception; the Idea of aCtual Percep- 
7108 has an evident connection with 
an 
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anaCtual Being, thar doth perceive 
and think : "The Idea of an aftual 
thinking Being, hath a perceivable 
conneftion with the eternal Exi- 
ftence of ſome knowing Being , 
by the intervention of the 

tion of all Being , or the Idea of 
aathing, which has a neceffary con- 
nettion with-»o Power, no Opera- 
tion, uo Cauſality, no Effeft, i.e. 
with zothing. So that the Idea 
of once aCtually xothing , has a vi- 
fible conneCtion with rothing to 
Eternity, for the future; and hence 
the Idea of an aQtual Being, is per- 
ceived tp have a neceſſary conne- 
Qion with ſome aCtual Being from 
Eternity. - And by the like way 
ef Ideas, -may be perceived the 
actual Exiſtence of a knowing Be- 
wg, to have a connection with 
the Exiſtence of an aCtual: know- 
0g Being from Eternity ; and the 
Idea of an -eternal, attual, know- 
ing. Being,-with the Idea of Tm- 
materiality, by the intervention 
of the .Idea of Matter, and of its 


| actual Diviſion, Diviſibility and 


Wanr 
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want of Perception ,. &c. which 
are the Ideas; or, as:your Lord- 
{ſhip is pleaſed to call them, Argu- 
ments, I make uſe of in'this Proof, 
which I need not here go over 
again ; and which 1s partly con- 
tained in theſe following Words, 
which your Lordſhip thus quotes 
out of the 1oth Set. of the ſame 
Chapter. 


Again, © If we ſuppoſe nothing 
« to be firit, Matter can never 
« begin to be ; if bare Matter 
« without Motion to. be eternal, 
« Motion can never begin to be; 
&« if Matter and Motion be ſup- 
« poſed . eternal, Thought -can 
* never begin to be : For if Mat- 
& ter could produce Thought, then 
« 'Thought mult be-in the Power 
* of Matter ; and if it be in Mat- 
« ter as ſuch, it muſt be the inſe- 
& parable Property of all Matter; 
« which 1s contrary, to the Senſe 
* and Experience of Mankind. 
* It only ſome parts of . Matter 
* havea power of Thinking, how 
* comes 
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« comes ſo great a difference in the 
« Propertics of the ſame Matter ? 
* What diſpoſition of Matter is 
« required to Thinking ? And 
© from whence comes it 2 Of 
* which no account can be given 


« in Reaſon. To which your 
Lordſhip ſubjoins. 


This is the Subſtance of the Argu- P. 251; 


ment uſed, to prove an infinite, ſþi- 
ritual Being , which IT am far from 
weakning the force of : But that which 
I deſign, is to ſhew, That the Cer- 
tainty of it is not placed upon any clear 
and diſtinct Ideas, but upon the 
force of Reaſon aiſtinit from it ; 
which was the Thing I intended to 
prove. 


Your Lordſhip fays, That the 
Certainty of it. IT ſuppoſe your 
Lordſhip means the Certazzty pro- 
duced by my Proof of a Deity, #s 
not placed upon clear and dijt init 
Idezs, Tt is placed, among others, 
upon the Ideas of Thinking, Ext- 
fence and Matter , which I think 

K 


art 
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are all clear and diſtiuit Idexs; fo 
that there are ſome clear and diſt init 
Ideas 1n it : And one can hardly 
ſay there are zot any clear and d:- 
ftintt Ideas in it, becauſe there is 
one obſcure and confuſed one in 
it, viz. That of Subſtance, which 
yet hinders not the Certainty of the 
Proof. 


The Words which your Lord- 
ſhip ſubjoins to the former, vs. 
But upon the forceof REASON 
aiſtintt from it, ſeem to me to ſay, 
as far as I can underſtand them, 
That the Certaizty of my Argument 
for a Deity, 1s placed not on clear and 


aiſtinit Idezs, but upon the force of 


Reaſon. 


This, among other Places bc- 
fore ſet down, makes me wiſh 
your Lordſhip had told us, what 
you underſtand by REASON; 
for in my acceptation of the Word 
REASON, I do not fee but the 
ſame Proof may be placed upon 
clear and diſtinct Ideas, and upon 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon too. As I ſaid before, I 
can perceive no Inconfiſtency or 
Oppoſition between them, no 
more than there is any Oppoſition 
between a clear Object and my Fa- 
culty of Seeing, in the Certainty 
of any thing I receive by my Eyes; 
for this Certainty may be placed 
very well on both the clearneſs of 
the Objett, and the exerciſe of that 
Faculty in me. 


Your Lordſhips next Words, 


Ithink, ſhould be read thus ; D- p, 245. 


ftintt from them : For if they were 
intended as they are printed, Dz- 
ftinf# from it, 1 conteſs I do not 
underſtand them. Certainty not 
placed on clear and diſtinit Ideas, 
but upon the force of Reaſon diſt init 
from them, my Capacity will reach 
the Senſe of, But then I cannot 
but wonder what d:i/t:n## from 
them do there; for I know no Bo- 
dy that does not think that Reaſor, 
or the Faculty of Reaſoning, is 4:- 
ſtint from the Ideas it makes uſe of 
or 15 imployed about, whether 

K 2 thoſe 
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thoſe Id+.5 be char and diftinit, of 
obſcure and confuſed. Bur if that 
Sentence be to be read as it is 
printed, v2. 1 be Certainty of it # 
zot placed upon any clear and diſtind 
Leas, but wpon the force of Reaſon 
aijtintt from it, 1 acknowledge 
your Lord{hips meaning 1s above 
my Comprehenſion. Upon the 
whole matter, my Lord, I muſt 
confeſs, That I do not ſee that 
what your Lordſhip ſays you i- 
tended here to prove, is prov'd, viz, 
That Certaizty in my proof of a 
God, # not placed on Ideas. And 
next, 1f it were prov'd, I do not 
fee how it an{wers any Objedros 
againit the Trinity, in point of 
Reaſon. 


Before I go on to what follows, 
T muſt beg leave to conteſs, I am 
troubled to find theſe Words of 
= Lordſlnp, among thoſe 1 
Ive above fet down out of the 


foregoing Page, viz, Allowing th 
Argument to be 00a : and cannot 
torbcar. to wilh, "That when your 

| Lord: 
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Lordſhip was Writing this Paf- 
fage, you had had in your Mind 
what you are pleaſed here to fay, 
viz, 1 hat you are far fron weakning 
the force of my Argument, which Þ 
wjea to prove an infinite, ſpiritual 
Being. 


My Lord, your Lordihip is a 
great Man, not only by the .-:g- 
nity your Merits are :nvelted wich, 
but more by the Merits of your 
Parts and Learning. Your Lord- 
ſhips Words carry Weight and 
Authority with them ; and he 
that ſhall quote but a Saying or a 
Doubt of your Lord{hips, that 
queſtions the force of my Argu- 
ment for rhe Proot of a God, will 
think himfelf well founded and to 
be hearkened to, as gone a preat 
way in the Cauſe. Theſe words A/- 
lowing the Argument to be good, in 
the received way of Speaking, are 
uſually taken to fignihe, 'T hat he 
that Grads them, does not pidre 


the Argument to be good; but. that 


for Dilcourſe-ſake heat pretent ad- 
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mits it. Truly, my Lord, till I 
read theſe Words in your Lord- 
ſhip, I always took it for a good 
Argument ; and was fo fully per- 
ſwaded of its Goodneſs , that I 
ſpoke higher of it than of any 
Reaſoning of mine any where, 
becauſe I thought it equal to a De- 
monſtration. If it be not fo, it is 
fit I recal mv Words, and that I 
do not betray {o important and 
fundamental a Truth, by a weak, 
but over-valued Argument : And 
therefore I cannot, upon this Oc- 
caſion, but importune your Lord- 
ſhip, That if your Lordſhip (as 
your Words {cem ta intimate) ſees 
any Weakneſs in it, your Lordſhip 
would be pleaſed to ſhew it me; 
that either I may amend that 
Fault, and make it concluſive, or 
elſc retract my Confidence, and 
leave that Cauſe to thoſe who have 
Strength ſuitable to its Weight. 
But to return to what follows 
in your Lordſhips next Para- 
graph. | 
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2. The next Thing nece ſſary tobeP 
cleared 12 this Diſpute, is, the Di- 
ftinttion between Nature and Perſon; 
and of this we can have no clear and 


diſtinct Idea from Senfation or 
Refleftion. And yet all our Noti- 
ons of the Doftrine of the Trinity, 
aepend upon the right Under ſtanding 
of it. For we muit talk unintell- 
gibly about this Point, unleſs we have 
clear and diſt init Apprehenſions cOnt- 
cerning Nature azd Perſon, and 
the Grounds of Identity and Diſtin- 
Ction. But that theſe come not 1nto 
our Minds by theſe ſimple Ideas of 
Senſation and Refletion, I ſhall 


now make it appear. 


By this it 1s plain, that the Bu- 
lineſs of the following Pages 1s to 
make it appear, T hat we y 770 
clear and aiſtinit Idea of the diftine 
tion of Nature and Perſon, from 
Senſation or Reflection: Or, as 
'0ur Lordſhip expreſſes it a lit! 
_ The Apprehent(i OS CORCEY 3: 
ng Nature and Pc rſon, and the 
K 4 Grounds 
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Grounds of Identity and Diſtiniion, 
come not into our Minds by the 
ſimple Ideas of Senſation ana Re- 
flection. 


And what, pray my Lord, can 
be inferrd from hence, if it 
ſhould be fo ? Your Lordſhip tells 


us. ; 


All our Notions of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, depend upon the right 
Underſtanding of the DiſtinCtion 
between Nature and Perſon ; and 
we muit talk unintelligibly about this 
Point, unleſs we have clear and di- 


ftintt Apprehenſions concernins Na- 
ture and Perſon, and the Grounds of 
Iaentity and Diſt intt ion. 


If it be fo, the Inference I ſhould 
draw from thence (if it were fit 
for me to draw any) would be 
this, That it concerns thoſe who 
write on that Subject to have them- 
ſelves, and to lay down to others, 
clear ana aiſtine, Apprehenſions, or 
Notions, or Ideas, (call them 

what 
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what you pleaſe) of what they 
mean by Natere and Perſon, and 
of the Grounds of Identity and Di- 
ſtintFion, 


This ſeems, to me, the natural 
Concluſion flowing from your 
Lordſhips words ; which ſeem 
here to fuppoſe clear and dift init 
Apprehenſions (ſomething like clear 
and _— Ideas) neceſlary tor the 
avoiding wnintellizible Talk in the 
Dottrine of the Trinity. But T1 do 
not ſee how your Lordſhip can, 
from the neceſſity of clear and di- 
ſtint Apprehenſions of Natare and 
Perſon, &c. in the Diſpute of the 
Trinity, bring in one, who has 

rhaps miſtaken the way to clear 
and diftindt Notions concerning 
Nature and Perſon, &Cc. as fit to 
be anſwered among thoſe, who 
bring Objeitions azainit the Trinity 
in point of Reaſon, TI do not fee 
why an Unitarian may not as well 
bring him 1n, and argue againſt his 
Eſſay, in a Chapter that he ſhould 
write, toanſwer Objections againſt 
the 
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the Unity of God, 72 point of Rea- 
oz or Revelation: For upon what 
Ground foever any one writes 
this Diſpute, or any other, 1t 1s not 
tollerable to talk @nintelligzbly on 
either fide. 


If by the way of Ideas, which is 
that of the Author of The Eſſay of 
Humane Underſtanding, a Man 
cannot come to clear and diſt init 
Apprehenſions concerning Natare 
and Perſon ; if, as he propoſes 
from the ſimple Ideas of Senſation 
and Reflection, fuch Apprehenfions 
cannot be got ; it will follow from 
thence, that he is a miſtaken Phi- 
loſopher ; But it will not follow 
from thence, That he is not an 
Orthodox Chriſtian ; for he might 
(as he did) write his Effay of Hu- 
mane Underſtanding , without any 
Thought of the Controverlie be- 
tween the Trinitartans and Uni-' 
tarians: Nay, a Man might have 
writ all that is in his Book, that 
never heard one Word of any 
{uch Diſpute. 

There 
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There is in the World a great 
and fierce Conteſt about Nature 


| and Grace: *T would be very hard 


for me, if I muſt be brought in as 
a Party on either fide, becauſe a 
Diſputant, in that Controverſie, 
ſhould think the clear and diſt init 
Apprehenſions of Nature and Grace, 
come not into our Minas by the ſimple 
Ideas of Senſation aud Reflection. 
If this be ſo, I may be reckon'd 
among the ObjeQtors againſt all 
Sorts and Points of Orthodoxy, 
whenever any one pleaſes: I may 
be called to account as one Hetero- 
dox, in the Points of Free-grace, 
Free-will, Predeſtination, Original 
Sin, Juſtification by Faith, Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, The Pope's Supremacy, 
and what not? as well as in the 
Dottrine of the Trinity; and all 
becauſe they cannot be furniſhed 
with clear and diſtin&t Notions 
of Grace, Free-will, Tranſubſtan- 
tiosw, &c. by Senſation or Refle- 
tion, For in all theſe, or any 
other Points, I do not fee but 
there 
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there may be Complaint made, 
that they have not always a rzht 
Under ſtanding and clear Notions of 
thoſe Things, on which the Do. 
#rine they diſpute of, depexds. And 
*is not altogether unuſual, for Men 
to talk untintellizibly to themielves 
and others, in theſe and other 
Points in Controverlie, for want 
of clear and diſtin Apprehenſions, 
or (as I would call them did nor 
your Lordſhip diſlike it) Ideas: 
For all which unintelligible Talk- 
ing, I do not think my ſelf ac- 
countable, though it ſhould fo tall 
out that my way, dy Ideas, would 
not help them to what it {cems is 
wanting, clear and diſtinct Noti- 
ons. If ny way be ineftectual to 
that purpoſe, they may, for all 
me, make uſe of any other more 
ſucceſsful, and leave me out of the 
Controverlic, as one uſeleſs to 
either Party, for deciding of the 
Queition. 


Suppoling , as your Lordſhip 
fays, and as you have undertaken 
0 
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to make appear, That the clear and 
dift ict Apprebenſions concerning Na- 
tare and Perſon, and the Grounds of 
ſdemtity and Diftinition, ſhould not 
come into the Mind by the ſimple Tdeas 
of Senſation and Reflettion ; what, 
I beſeech your Lordſhip, t this 
to the Diſpute concerning the T7:- 
n#y, on either fide? And if, after 
your Lordſhip has endeavoured to 
give clear and diftinc® Apprehenſions 
of Natwre and Perſon, the Diſpu- 
tants in this Controverlte, ſhould 
ſtill talk awnimelligibly about this 
Point, for want of clear and di- 
ftin# Apprehenſionus concernins Na- 
ture and Perſon, ought your Lord- 
ſhip to be brought in among the 
Partiſans on the other fide, by any 
one who writ 4 /inaication of the 
Dodtrine of the Trinity ? In good 
earneſt, my Lord, Ido not fee how 
the clear and aiftine? Notions of 
Nature and Perſon, not coming into 
the Mind by the ſimple Ideas of Sen- 
fation and Reflection, any more 
contains any Objectron againſt rhe 
Dottnine of the Trinity, than rhe 


clear 
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clear and diſtintt Apprehenſions of 
Original Sin, Juſtification or Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, ot coming to the 
Mind by the ſimple Ideas of Senſation 
and Reflettion, contains any Obje- 
Qtion againſt the Doctrine of Origj- 
nal Sin, Juſtification or 'Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, and fo of all the reſt 
of the Terms uſed in any Contro- 
verſie in Religion ; however your 
Lordſhip, in a Treatiſe of the Vin. 
dication of the Dottrine of the Trinity, 
and in the Chapter where you 
make it your Bulineſs to anſwer 
Objettions in point of Reaſon , {et 
your ſelf ſeriouſly to prove, 'That 
clear and aiſtint# Apprehenſions con- 
cerning Nature and Perſon, and the 
Grounds of Identity and Diſt in#ion, 
come not into our Minas by theſe ſim- 
ple Ideas of Senſation and Refiett ion, 
In order to the making this appear, 
we read as followeth : 


As to Nature, that is ſometimes 
taken for the Eſſential Property of a 
Thing ; as, when we ſay, That ſuch | 


a Thing is of a different Natare from 


ans- 
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another ; we mean no more, than that 
it is differenced by ſuch Properties as 
come to our K powledoe. Sometimes 


Nature is taken for the Thing it ſelf 


in which theſe Properties are ;, and ſo 
Ariſtotle rook Nature for a Corpo- 
real Subſtance, which had the Princi- 
ples of Motion in it ſelf : But Na- 
ture and Subſtance are of an equal 
extent ; and ſo that which is the Sub- 
jett of Powers and Properties, « the 
Nature, whether it be meant of bodily 
ar ſpiritual Subſtances. 


Your Lordſhip, in this Para- 
graph, gives us two Significations 
of the word Nature, 1. That # 
is ſometimes taken for Eſſential 
Properties, which I eafily admit. 
2, That ſometimes it is taken for the 
Thing it ſelf in which theſe Proper- 
ties are, and conſequently for Sub- 
ftaxce it ſelf. And this your Lord- 
ſhip proves out of Ariſtotle, 


Whether Ariſtotle called the 
Thing it felf, wherein the Eſſen- 
tial Properties are, Nature, 1 will 
not 
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not Diſpute : But that your Lord. 
ſhip thinks fit to call Subſtaxce, Na. 
twre, +5 evident: And from thence 
T think your Lordſhip endez- 
yours to prove, in the following 
Words, That we can have from 
Ideas, no clear and deftinct Appre- 
henfions concerning Nature, Your 
Lord{hips Words are, 


I grant, That by Senſation and Re. 
(tron, we come to know the Power 
and Properties of Things; but ow 
Reaſon ts ſatisfied that there muſt be 
ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is 
impoſſeble that they ſhould ſubſiſt b 
themſelves. Sothat the NATURE 
Things properly belongs to our Res 
ON, and zot to meer Ideas. | 


How we come by the Idea of ff 
Swbſtance, from the ſimple one. 
of Senſation and Reflection, I have Þ | 
endeavoured to {hew im another 
Place ; and therefore ſhall not |, 
trouble your Lordſhip with here Bt | 
again. But what your Lordſhy}j , 
inters, in theſe Words, So that th fh | 
. Nas 
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Nature of Things properly belongs 
to our Reaſon and not to meer Ideas, 
I do not' well underſtand. Your 
Lordſhip indeed here again, ſeems 
to oppoſe Reaſon and I[dexs ; and 
to that I fay, meer Ideas are the 
Objefts of the Underſtanding, and 
Reaſon 1s one of the Faculties of 
the Underſtanding imploy*d about 
them ; and that the Underſtand= 
ing, or Reaſon, which ever your 
Lordſhip 'pleaſes to call it, makes 
or forms, out of the {imple ones 
that come in by Senſation and 
Refletion, all the other Ideas ; 
whether general, relative or com- 
plex, by abſtratcting, comparing 
and compounding its politive , 
ſimple Ideas, whereof it cannot 
make or frame any one, but what 
it receives by Senſation or Re- 
flection. And therefore, I never 
denyed that Reaſon was imploy'd 
about our particular ſimple Ideas, 
to make out of them Ideas gene- 
ral, relative and complex ; nor 
about all our Ideas, whether f{im- 
ple, or complex ; politive , or re- 
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lative; general, or particular: It 
being rhe proper Buſineſs of Rea- 
fon, in the ſearch after Truth and 
Knowledge, to find out the Re- 
lations between all theſe ſorts of 
' Tdeas, in the perception whereof 
Knowledge and Certainty of Truth 
conſiſts. 


Theſe, my Lord, are, in ſhort, Þ 
my Notions about Ideas , their 
Original and Formation, and vf 
the uſe the Mind, or Reaſon, 
makes of them in Knowledge, 
Whether your Lordſhip thinks fit 
ro call this a ew waz of Reaſoning, 
mulſt be left to your Lordſhip; 
whether it be a right way, 1s that 
alone which I am concerned for. 
But your Lordſhip ſeems all along 
(I crave leave here once for all tg 
take notice of it) to have ſome t_ 
particular Exception againſt 1de«s, Þ | 
and particularly clear and diſt init 
Ideas, as if they were not to left” 
uſed, or were of no uſe in Reaſon Þ , 
and Knowledge ; or, as it Rea/a Þ | 
were oppoſed to them, or leads us & | 
into | 
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into the Knowledge and Certainty 
of Things withour them : Or, the 
knowledge of "Things did not at 
all depend on them. I beg your 
Lordſhips Pardon for expreſſing 
my ſelf fo variouſly and doubt- 
fully in this Matter, the Reaſon 
whereof, is, becauſe I muſt own, 
That I do not every where clearly 
underſtand what your Lordſhip 
means, when you ſpeak, as you 
do, of Ideas; as if I aſcribed more 
to them, than belonged to them ; 
or expected more of them, than 
they could do, v. g. where your 
Lordſhip ſays, 


But is all this contained in the 
ſimple Idea of theſe Operations * And 
again, .So that here it is nat the clear- 
neſs of the Idea, but an immediate 
Af of Perception, which is the true 
Ground of Certaizty. And farther, 


So that our C ertainty is not from the 
Ideas themſelves, but from the Evi- 
dence of Reaſon. And in another 
place, It is not the Idex that makes ts 
certain, but the Argum?#! 
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which we perceive in and about our 
ſelves. Is it from the clear and as 
ftin{t Idea of it? No! but fromthis 
Argument. And here, p. 253. The 
Nature of Things belongs to our Rea- 
ſon, and not to meer Ideas. 


Theſe, and ſeveral the like Pal- 
lages, your Lordſhip has againſt 
what your Lordſhip calls This new 
way of Ideas, and. an admirable way 
to bring us to the Certainty of Rea- 


ſon. 


I never faid nor thought Ideas, 
or any thing elſe, could bring «s 
to the Certainty of Reaſon, without 
the exerciſe of Reaſov. And then, 
my Lord, if we will imploy our 
Minds, and exerciſe our Reaſons, 
to bring us to Certainty ; what, 
I beſeech you, ſhall they be im- 
ploy*'d about but 1dezs? For Ideas, Þ 
in my Senſe of the Word, are, | 
* Whatſoever is the Object of the 
* Underſtanding, when a Man | 
* thinks; Or, Whatever it is the F 
* Mind can be imploy*d about in Þ 
« think- 
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*« thinking. And again, I have 
theſe Words, © Whatſoever is the B 
« immediate Object of Perception, * * 
* Thought or Underſtanding , 
&* that I call Jaea. So that my 
way of Ideas, and of coming to 
Certainty by them, is to imploy 
our Minds in thinking upon ſome- 
thing ; and I do not ſee but your 
Lordſhip your ſelf, and every Body 
elſe, muſt make uſe of my way of 
Ideas, unleſs they can find out a 
way. that will bring them to Cer- 
tainty, by thinking on nothing, 
So that let Certainty be placed as 
much as it will on Reaſoz, let the 
Nature of Things belong as properly 
as it will zo our Reaſon, it will 
nevertheleſs be true, That Cer- 
tainty conſiſts in the Perception.of 
the agreement or diſagreement of 
Ideas; and that the complex Idea 
the word Natare ſtands for, is 
ultimately made up of the ſimple 
Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, 
Your Lordſhip proceeds. 
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P. 2535 But we mutt yet proceed farther : 
For Nature may be conſidered two 


ways. 


1. As it is in diftinit Indivi- 
duals, as the Nature of a Man is 
equally in Peter, James and John; 
$6)! and this is the common Nature, 
| «Wk with « particular Subſiſkence proper 

| fo each of them. For the Nature of 
Man, as in Peter, is diſtin from 
the ſame Nature, as #t is in James 
and John ; otherwiſe, they would be 
but one Perſon, as well as have the 
ſame Nature. Ard this diſt init ion 
of Perſons in them, is diſcerned both 
by our Senſes, 4s to their different 
Accidents ; and by our Reaſon, be- 
cauſe they have a ſeparate Exiſtence ; 
not coming into it at once, and in the 
ſame manner. 


Ii! 2. Nature may be conſidered ab- Þ 
"if ſtrattly, without reſpett to indivi- Þ 
dual Perſons; and then it makes an | 
| entire Notion of it ſelf. For how- | 
| ever the ſ.une Nature may be in dif- || 
ferent | 


they : 
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ferent Individuals, yet the Nature 
in it ſelf remains one and the ſame ;, 
which appears from this evident 
Reaſon , That otherwiſe every In- 
djviaual muit make a different 
kind. 


I am fo little confident of my 
own Quickneſs, and of having 

ot from what your Lordſhip has 
Bid here, a clear and diſt init Appree' 
henſion concerninzg Nature , that 1 
muſt beg your Lordſhips Pardon 
if I ſhould happen to diffatisfie 
your Lordſhip, by talking «ni#z- 
zelligibly, or belides the purpoſe, 
about it. I muſt then confeſs to 
your Lordſhip, 1. That I do 
not clearly underſtand whether 
your Lordſhip, in theſe two Para- 
graphs, ſpeaks of Nature, as ſtand- 
ing for Eſſential Properties; or of 
Natare, as ſtanding for Subſtance ; 
and yet it 1s of great moment 1n 
the Caſe, becauſe your Lordſhip 
allows, That the Notion of Nature 
in the former of theſe Senſes, may 
be had from Senſation and Refle- 
L 4 ction ; 
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Qtion ; but of Nature 1n the latter 
Senſe, your Lordſhip ſays, It pro- 
perly belongs to Reaſon, and not meer 
Ideas. 2. Your Lordſhips ſaying 
in the firſt of theſe Paragraphs, 
That the Nature of Man, 4a in 
Peter, # diſtinit from the ſame Na- 
ture 4s it is in James and John: 
And in the ſecond of them, That 
however the $ A ME Natare may be 
in different Individuals, yet the Na- 
ture it ſelf remains ONE AND 
THE SAME, does not give me 
ſo clear and diſtinct an Apprehen(ion 
CONCErAmm7 Nature N that I know 
which, in your Lordſhips Opi- 
nion, Iought to think, either that 
one 4nd the ſame Nature 1s in Peter 
and Johz ; or that a Nature di 
ſtin&t from that in John, is 1n Peter : 
And the Reaſon 1s, becauſe I can- 
not,. in my way by Ideas, well put 
together oe and the ſame and di 


ftinit, My Apprehenſion concerning 


the Nature of May, or the common 
Nature of an, if your Lordſhip 
will, upon this Occaſion, give me 
jeave to trouble your Lordſhip 
with 
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with it, 1s, in ſhort, this ; That 


| it is a Colleftion of ſeveral Ideas, 


combined into one complex, ab- 


| ſtrat Idea, which when they 
aphs, Þ 


are found united in any Indivi- 
dual exiſting, though joined in 
that Exiſtence with ſeveral other 
Ideas, that individual or particu- 
lar Being 1s truly ſaid to have the 
Nature of a Max, or the Nature 
of a Man to be in him; for as 
much as all theſe ſimple Ideas are 
found united in him, which an- 
{wer the complex , abſtra& Idea, 
to which the ſpecihick name Maz 
is given by any one ; which ab- 
ſtra&, ſpecifick Idea, he keeps the 
ſame , when he applies the ſpeci- 
fick Name, ſtanding for it, to di- 
ſtinet Individuals; z. e. no Body 
changes his Idea of a Max, when 
he ſays Peter is a May, from that 
Idea which he makes the name 
Man to ſtand for, when he calls 
John a Man. This ſhort way by 
Ideas, has not, I confeſs, thoſe dit- 
ferent, and more learned and 
(cholaſtick Conſiderations ſet down 


by 
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by your Lordſhip. But how they 
are neceflary , or at all tend to 
prove what your Lordſhip has 
propoſed to prove, viz. Fhat we 
can have no clear and diſtintt Idea 
of Nature, from the ſimple Ideas 
got from Senſation and RefleCtion, 
L confeſs I do not yer ſee. But 
your Lordſhip goes on to it, 


Let us now ſee how far theſe Things 
can come from our ſimple Ideas, by 
Reflettion and Senſation. And 1 


ſhall lay down the Hypotheſis of 


T HOSE, who reſolve our Certainty 
into Ideas, as plainly and intelligibly 


as I can. 


Here I am got again into the 
Plural Number : For tho? it be 
faid the Hypotheſis of T HOSE, yet 
my Words alone are quoted for 
that Fhpotheſss, and not a Word of 
any Body elſe in this whole Butſi- 
nels concerning Nature. What 
they are, IT ſhall give the Reader, 
as your Lordſhip has ſet them 
down. 

1. We 
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1. We are told, & 'That all ſum- m_ 
on n . 

ple Ideas are true and adequate. 
« Not, that they are the true Re- chemo 


* preſentations of Things with- 
* out us ; but that they are the 
« true Effets of fuch Powers in 
& them, as produce ſuch Senſa- 
« tion within us. So that really. 
we can unaer ſtand nothing certainly by 
them, but the Effetts they have upon 
*6, 


For theſe Words of mine, I find 
Humane Underſtanding, L. 2. ch. 
30, 31. quoted ; but I crave leave 
to obſerve to _ Lordſhip, That 
in neither of theſe Chapters do T 
find the Words, as they ſtand here 
in your Lordſhips Book. In B. 2. 
Ch. 31. Set. 2. of my Eſſay, I find 
theſe Words, © "That all our {1m- 
* ple Ideas are adequate, becauſe 
* being nothing but the Effects 
* of certain Powers n things fitted 
* or ordained by God, to pro- 
* duce {tich Senſations in us, they 
* cannot but be correſpondent "- 
cc 2 e- 
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« adequate to thoſe Powers. And 
in Chap. 3o. SeQt. 2. I fay, That 
« Our ſimple Ideas are all real, all 


& agree to the reality of Things, 


«. Not that they are all of them 
« ,the Images or Repreſentations 
« of what does exiſt ; the con- 
* trary whereof in all but the 
« primary Qualities of Bodies, 
q Lak been already ſhew?d. 


Theſe are the Words in my 
Book, from whence thoſe in your 
Lordſhips ſeem to be gathered, 
but with ſome difference : For 1 
do not remember that I have any 
where ſaid, of all our ſimple Ideas, 
That they are none of them 7rae 
Repreſentations of Things without 
45s; as the Words I find in your 
Lordſhips Book, ſcem to make 
me ſay. The contrary whereof, 
appears from the Words which I 
have ſet down, out of Chap. 30. 
where I deny only the ſimple 
Ideas of ſecundary Qualities to be 
Repreſentations ; but do every 
where affirm, That the _ 
Ideas 
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Ideas of primary Qualities, - are 
the Images or Repreſentations of 
what does exiſt without us. So 
that my Words, in the Chap- 
ters _ by your Lordſhip, 
not faying that all” our ſimple 
Ideas are only Effetts, 'and none 
of them Repreſentations, your 
Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, 
cannot, upon that Account, 1n- 
, ker from my Words, as you do 


here, wiz, So that really we can p, 244, 


wnderſkand nothing certainly by 


them. 


The remaining Words of this 
Sentence, I muſt beg your Lord- 
ſhips Pardon, if I profeſs I do 
not underſtand : They are theſe; 


But the 'Effetts they have upon us. ,, 


They here, and Them in the pre- 
ceding Words to which they are 
joined , fignifie ſimple Ideas; for 
'tis of thoſe your Lordſhip infers, 
So that really we can underſtand nc- 
thing certainly by them, but the Ef- 
feits they have upon us. And then 


your -Lordſhips Words imports * 


thus 
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thus much, ſo that really we cay 
anderſftand nothing certainly by (im: 
ple Ideas, bat the Effects ſimple 
Ideas have wpor us , which I can- 
not. underſtand to be what your 
Lordſhip intended to infer from 
the preceding Words taken to be 
mine. For, I ſuppoſe, your Lord- 
ſhip argues, from my. Opinion, 
concerning the ſimple Ideas of 
ſecundary- Qualities, the little real 
Knowledge we {hould receive from 
them, if 1t be true, that they are 
not Repreſentations or Images of 
any thing in Bodies, but only 
Effetts of certain Powers in Bodies 
to produce them in us: And in 
that Senſe I rake the liberty to read 
your Lord{hips words thus, So 
that really we can under ſtand nothing 
certainly by [theſe Ideas,] bat the 
Effeits [thoſe Powers] have upon 
#., Towhich 1 anſwer, 


1. That we as certainly know 
and diſtinguiſh Things by Ideas, 
ſuppoſing them nothing but Ft- 
* fects produced 1n us by thele Pow- 
ers 
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ers, as if they were Repreſenta- 
tions. I can as certainly, when I 
have occaſion for either , diſtin- 
guiſh Gold from Silver by the 
Colour ; or Wine from Water by 
the Taſte, if the Colour of the one, 
or the Taſte of the other, be only 
an effec of their Powers on me ; 
as it that Colour and that Taſte 
were Repreſentations and Reſem- 
blances of ſomething in thoſe 
Bodies. 


2. I Anſwer; That we have 
certainly as much Pleaſure and De- 
lght by thoſe Ideas, one way as 
the other. The ſmell of a Violet 
or taſte of a Peach, gives me as 
real and certain Delight, if it be 
only an Effeft, as if it were the 
true reſemblance of ſomething in 
that Flower and Fruit. AndI a 
little the more wonder, to hear 
your Lordſhip complain ſo much 
of want of Certaimty in this Caſe, 
when I read theſe Words of your 
Lordſhip in another place : 


That 
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That from the Powers and Pro- 
perties' of: Things which are knowable 
by us, we may know as much of the 
internal Eſſence of Things, as thoſe 
Powers -and Properties diſcover, I 
do not ſay, 'That we can know all Eſ- 
fences of Things alike ; nor that we 
can attain to a perfeft Underſtanding 
of all that belong to them : But if me 
can know ſo much, as that there art 
certain Beings in the World, endued 
with ſuch diſtinet Powers and Pro- 
perties ; What « ut we complain of 
the want of ,, in order to our Cer- 
tainty of Things ? But we do not ſet 
the bare Eſſence of things. What s 
that bare Eſſence, without the Pow- 
ers and Properties belonging to it ? 
It is that internal Conſtitution of 
Things, from whence thoſe Pow- 
ers and Properties low. Suppoſe 
we be ignorant of- this (as we are like 
to be, for any Diſcoveries that have 
beew yet made) that is a good Argu- 
ment , - to prove the uncertainty of 
Philoſophical Speculations, about the 
real Eſſence of Things, but it 1s 


no 
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no prejudice to us, who enquire af- 
ter the Certainty of ſuch Fences. 
For although we cannot compre- 
hend the internal Frame, or Con- 
ſtitution of Things, zor #2 what 
manner they do flow from the Sub- 
ſtance ; yet , by them we certainly 
know, that there are ſuch Eſſences, 
and that they are diſtinguiſbed from 
eah other by their Powers and 
Properties. 


Give me leave, if your Lord- 
ſhip pleaſe, to argue after the 
ame manner in the preſent Caſe ; 
That from theſe ſimple Ideas 
which are knowable by us, we know 
& much of the Powers and Inter- 
x Conſtitutions of Things, as 
theſe Powers diſcover; and if we 
tan know ſo much as that there are 
ſuch Powers, and that there are 
certaia Beings in the World, en- 
dued with ſuch Powers and Pro- 
perties , that by theſe ſimple 
Ideas that are but the Etfetts 
M Of 
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of theſe Powers, we can as cer. 


tainly diftinguiſh the Beingy 


wherein thote Powers are, and 
receive as .certain Advantage 
from them , as if thole ſimple 
Ideas were Reſemblances. 


What is it we complain of tht 
want of, in order to our Cer 
tainty of Things ? But we ao uu 
ſee that Internal Conſtitution from 
whence thoſe Powers flow, Suppoſe 
we be ionorant of this (as we ar: 
like to be for any Diſcoveries thi 
have been yet made) that is a gout 
Argument , to (hew how ſhort on 
Philoſophical Speculations are abou 
the real, internal Conſtitutions 
Things ; but it is no prejudice ti 
5, who by thoſe {imple Idexs 
ſearch out, find and diſtinguſh 
'Things for our uſes. For though, 
by thoſe Ideas which are not 
Reſemblances, we cannot com- 
prehend the internal Frame or Con 
ſtitution of Thinzs, mor tn whit 
mat 
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manner theſe Ideas are produced 
in us, by thoſe Powers ; yet by 
them we certainly know, That there 
are ſuch Eſſences or Conſtitutions 
of theſe Subſtances, that have 
thoſe Powers, whereby they re- 
gularly produce thoſe Ideas in 
us; and that they are diſt inguiſh- 
ed from each other by thoſe Powers. 


The next Words your Lord- 
ſhip ſets down, as out of my 


Book, are, 


2. © All our Ideas of Sub- P. 254 


* ſtances are imperfect and in- 
* adequate, becauſe they refer 
© to the real Eſſences of "Things 
©* of which we are 1gnorant , 
*and no Man knows what 
«* Subſtance is in it ſelf : And 
* they are all falſe , when 
* look'd on as the Repreſenta- 
* tions of the unknown Eſſences 
* of Things. 
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In theſe too, my Lord, you 
muſt give me leave to take 
Notice, 'That there 1s a little 
variation from my Words: For 
I do not fay, That all our Ide 
of Subſtances are imperfect and in- 
adequate , becauſe they refer to 
the real Eſſences of Things ; for 
{ome People may not refer them 
to real Eſſences. But I do fay, 
« "That all Ideas of Subſtance, 
* which are referr'd to real 
* Effences, are in that reſpec! 
« inadequate : As may be fer 
more at large in that Chapter. 


A 


A 


Your T.ordſhips next Quotz 
tion has in it ſomething of 1 
like Slip. The Words whic| 
your Lordſhip ſets down, are, 


3- Abſtract Izexs are only gent 
ral Names, 7140C by / eparating Cit 
cumſtauces of 'I ime and Place, &« 


fron 


27.) 


from them, which are oily the 
Invent ions and Creatures of the 


Vader ſl anaing. 7 


For theſe your Lordſhip quotes 
Chap. 3. Sect. 6. of my Third 
Book ; where my Words are, 
& The next Thing to be con- 
« {idered, is, how general Words 
© come to be made. For fince 
« all Things that cxiſt, arc on- 
« If Particulars, how come we 
« by general Terms ? Or where 
* find we thoſe general Na- 
* tures they are fuppoled to 
* ſtand for ? Words become ge- 
« neral, by being made Sions i of 
* genet ral Lees: and Tdeas be- 
* come general , by ſeparating 
« from them the Circumttances 
« of Time or Place, and any 
© other Ideas that may ceter- 
« mine them to oy Gr tliat 
0 particular ] Exiſten y to 
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more Individuals than one ; 
each of which, having 1n it a 
Conformity to that abſtraQ 
Tdea, is (as we call it) of that 
fort. By which Words it ap- 


pears, that I am far enough ſrom 
ſaying, That abſtract Ideas are 


only general Names. 


Your Lord- 


ſhips next Quotation out of my 
Book, is, 


4. © Eſſence may be taken 
two ways. 1. For the real, 
internal, unknown Conſtitu- 
tions of "Things; and in this 
Senſe it is underſtood as to 
particular Things. 2.- For 
the abſtract Idea ; and one is 
{aid to be the Nominal, the 
other the real Eflence. And 
the Nominal Eflences only 
are immutable, and are 
Helps to enable them to con- 
{1der Things, and to diſcourk 
of them. 


Here 


I. 
which 


and | 
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Here too, I think, there are 
ſome Words left out, which arc 
neceſſary to make my Meaning 
clearly underſtood ; which your 
Lordihip will find, if you 
think fit to _ your {elf the 
trouble to cait your Eye again 
on that Chapter, which you here 
uote. But not diſcerning clear- 
ly what uſe your Lordſhip makes 
of them, as they are cither in 
your Lordſhips Quotation, or in 
my Book, I ſhall not trouble 
your Lordſhip about them. Your 
Lordſhip goes on, 


But two Things are granted, p, 245; 


which tend to clear this Matter. 


1. That there is a real Eſſence, 
which is the Foundation of Powers 
and Properties, 


2. That we may know theſe Pow- 
ers and Properties, althou2h we are 
ignorant of the real Eſſexce. 

M 4 It 
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If by that indefinite Expref- 
fion, Me may know theſe Powers 
#ni Properties, your Lordſhip 
means, That we may know ſome of 
the Powers and Properties that de- 
pend on the rea! Efſences of Sub- 
ſtances, I grant it to be my 
meaning; it your Lordſhip, in 
thoſe Words, comprehends all 
their Powers and Properties, that 
gozs beyond my meaning. From 
theſe two Things, which 1 
grant your Lordſhip fays, you 


inter , 


1. That from thoſe true and ait- 
quate Ideas, which we have of the 
Modes and Properties of Things, 
we have ſafficient Certainty of the 
real Eſſence of them : For theſt 
Ideas are allowed to be true ; and 
either by them we may judge of the 
Truth of Thinzs ;, or we can make 
no Judgment at all of any thin 
without our Selves. 


It 
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If our Ideas be only the Effeits 
we ſee of the Powers of Things with= 
out us ; yet our Reaſon muſt be 
ſatisfied , That there could be no 
fuch Powers, unleſs there were 
ſome real Beings which had them. 
So that either we may be certain, 
by theſe Effetts, of the real Being 
of Things ; or it is not poſſible, as 
we are framed, to have any Cer- 
tainty at all of any thing without our 
Jelves. 


All this, if T miſtake not 
your Lordſhip, is only to prove, 
That by*the Ideas of Properties 
and Powers which we obſerve 
in Things, our Reaſon muſt be 
ſatisfied that there are without us 
real Beings , with real Eſſences ; 
which being that which I readi- 
ly own and have ſaid in my Book, 
I cannot but acknowledge my 
ſelf obliged to your Lordſhip , 
for being at the Pains to collect 
Places 
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Places out of my Book to prove 
what I hold in it ; and the more 
becauſe your Lordſhip does it 
by ways and ſteps, which poſlt- 
bly I ſhould never have thought 
of. Your Lord{hips next Inte- 
rence, 4s, 


2. That from the Powers and 
Properties of Thinzs, which are 
knowable by us, we may know as 
much of the internal Eſſence of 
Things, as thoſe Powers and Pro- 
perties diſcover. I do not ſay, That 
we can know all Eſſences of Things 
alike; nor that we can attain to 4 
perfect Underſtanding of all that 
belong to them : But if we can 
know ſo much , as that there are 
certain Beings in the World, en- 
dued with ſuch diſtinff Powers ang 
Properties ; what is it we complain 
of the wart of, in order to our 
Certainty of 'Things * "But we ao 
not ſee the bare Eilence of Things. 
What is that bare Eflence *with- 
Out 
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out the Powers and Properties 
belonging to it ? Tt is that inter- 
nal Conſtitution of Things, from 
whence thoſe Powers and Proper- 
ties flow. Suppoſe we be ignorant 
of this (as we are like to be, for 
any Diſcoveries that have been yet 
made) that is a good Argument to 
prove the uncertainty of Philoſo- 
phical Speculations, about the real 
Eſſences of Things ; but it is no 
prejudice to us, who inquire af- 
ter the Certainty of ſuch Eſſences. 
For although we cannot comprehend 
the internal Frame or Conſtitu- 
tion of "Things, nor in what man- 
ner they do flow from the Sub- 
flance ; yet, by them, we certainly 
know that there are ſuch Eſſences, 
and that they are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other by their Powers and 
Properties. 


This ſecond Inference, ſcems 
to be nothing but a Reproot to 
thoſe who complain, That they do 
| not 
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not ſee the bare Eſſences of Things. 
Complaining that God did not 
make us otherwiſe than he has, 
and with larger Capacities than 
he 1, cnougit fit to give us, 15, 
I confeſs, a Fault worthy of 
your Lordſhips Reproof. But to 
{ay, ihat if we knew the real 
Eſſences or internal Conſtitutions 
of thoſe Beings, ſome of whote 
Properties we know, we ſhould 
have much more certain Know- 
ledge concerning thoſe Things 
and their Properties I am ſure 1s 
true, and I think no faulty com- 
plaining ; and if it be, I muſt 
own my felt to your Lordſhip to 
be one of thoſe Complainers. 


But your Lordſhip asks, What 
zs tt we complain of the want of, in 
order to our Certainty of Things ? 


If your Lordſhip means, as your 
Words ſeem to import, What is 
t 
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it we complain of, in order to our 
Certainty, that thoſe Properties 
are the Properties of ſome Beings, 
or that ſomething does exiſt 
when thoſe Properties exiſt ? I 
anſwer ; We complain of the want of 
nothing iz order to that Certainty, 
or fuch a Certainty as that 1s. 
But there are other very deſirable 
Certainties, or other parts of 
Knowledge concerning the fame 
Things, which we may want 
when we have thoſe Certainties. 
Knowing the Colour, Figure 
and Smell of Hyſop, Icaz, when 
I fee Hyſop, know ſo much, as 
that there is a certain Being in the 
World, endued with ſuch diſtinft 
Powers and Properties ; and yet I 
may juſtly complain, that I want 
lomething i» order to Certainty, 
that Hyſop will cure a Bruiſe or 
a Cough, or that it will kill 
Moths; or, uſed in a certain 
way, harden Iron ; or an hun- 
dred other uſetul Properties that 
may bein it, which I {hall never 
know ; 
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know ; and yet might be certain 
of, it I knew the real Eſſences, 
or internal Conſtitution of 
Things, on which all their Pro- 
perties depend. 


Your Lordſhip agreeing with 
me, That the real Eſſence is that 
znterual Conſtitution of Things , 
from whence their Powers and Pro- 
perties flow, adds farther ; Suppoſe 
we be ignorant of this [Eſſence], 
as we are like to be for any Diſco- 
wveries have been yet made, that is 4 
good Argument to prove the uncer- 
tainty of Philoſophical Speculations 
about the real Eſſences of Things ; 
but it is no prejudice to us, who en- 
quire after the Certaiaty of ſuch 
Eſſences. 


I know no Body that ever 
denicd the Certainty of ſuch real 
Eſſences or internal Conftitutions, 
in Things that do exiſt, if it be 
that 


H 
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that that your Lordſhip means 
by Certainty of ſuch Eſſences. Tt 
it be any other Certainty that 
= Lordſhip exquires after, re- 
lating to ſuch Eſſences, 1 confeſs 
I know not what it is, ſince 
your Lordſhip acknowledges , 
We are ignorant of thoſe real E/- 
ſences, thoſe internal Conſtitutions, 
and are like to be ſo; and ſeem 
to think it the uncurable Cauſe 
of wacertainty in Philoſophical 
Speculat ions. 


Your Lordſhip adds, For al- 
though we cannot comprehend the 
internal Frame and Conſtitution of 
Things, nor in what manner they do 


fow from the Subſt ace, 


Here I muſt acknowledge to 
your Lordſhip, That my No- 
tion of theſe Eflences difters a 
little from your Lordſhips; for 
I do not take them to flow _— 
the 
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the Subſtance in any created Be- 
tng, but to be in every thing that 
internal Conſtitution , or Frame, 
or Modification of the Subſtance, 
which God in his Wiſdom and 
good Pleaſure thinks fit to give 
to every particular Creature, 
when he gives it a Being : And 
ſuch Eſſexces T grant there are in 
all Things that exiſt. Your 
Lordſhips Third Inference be- 
g1ns thus : 


3. The Eſſences of Things, a 
they are knowable by us, have a Re- 
ality in them : For they are founded 
on the natural Conſtitution 
1hinzs. 


I think the real Eſſences of 
Thinzs are not ſo much founded 
n, asthat they are the very real 
Conſtitution of Thiags, and there- 
tore I caſily grant there 1s Re«- 
ity in them; and *twas from that 
Reality 


fuppoſ e there were more Suns , woul4 


ſence of the Sun ? For what is it 
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Reality that T called them - real 
Eſſences. But yet from hence, 
| cannot agree to what follows. 


And however the abſtratted Ideas Te 257- 
are the Work of the Mind, yet they 
we not meer Creatures of the Mind ; 
4 appears by an inſtance produced 
of the © Eflence of the Sun, 
* being in one ſingle Individual, 
* 32 which caſe it is granted ;; 
* That the Idea may be fo ab- 
* ſtrated, that more Suns might 
* agree in 1t, and it is as much 
* a Sort, asSit there were as ma- 
* Ny Suns as there are Stars, 
So that here we have a real Eſſence 
Jubſiſtine in one Individual , but 
rapable of being multiplied into 
more, and the ſame Eſſence remain- 
im. But in this one Sup there 
is & real Eſſence, and not a meer 
nminal or abſtiraited Eſſence : But 


not each of them have the real E[- 
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makes the ſecond Sun, but having 
the fame real Eſſence with the firſt ? 
If 1t were but 2 nominal Eſſence, 
thez the ſecond would have nothing 
bt the Name. 


'This, my Lord, as I under- 
ſtand it, 1s to prove, That the 
abltrat general Eſſence of any 
Sort of "Things, or Things of 
the ſame Denomination v. g. of 
1Maz or Mavyzolds, hath a zed 
Being out of the Underſtanding; 
whuch I confeſs, my Lord, I am 
not able ro conceive. Your Lord 
ihips Proof here brought out 
of my £Effxy, concerning the 
Sum, 1humbly conceive will not 
reach it : Becauſe what 1s {aid 
there, dors not art all concern 
the res! but nominal Eſſexce ; as 
1s evident from hence, That the 
#:ea | ſpeak of there is, a Com- 
plex Iilea 5; but we have no Com 
plex tacz © the internal Conlt- 
tlirion, Gr real Eflence, of the 
Sun. 
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Sun. Beſides, I fay expreſly , 
That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species, by Names, 
is not at all founded on their 
real Eſſences. So that the Sun 
heing one of theſe Subſtances , 
[ cannot, inthe place quoted by 
your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to 
mean by Eſſence of the Sax, the 
real Eſſence of the Sun, unleſs 
I had ſo expreſſed it. Burt all 
ths Argument will be at an end, 
when your Lordſhip ſhall have 
explained what you mean by 
theſe Words, Trae Sun. In my 
Senſe of then, any thing will 
be a Trae Sun, to which the 
name Sz may be truly and pro- 
perly apply*d ; and to that Sub- 
ſtance or 'Thing, the name Sur 
may be truly and properly ap- 
ply'd, which has united in it 
that combination of ſenſible Qua- 
lities, by which any thing elſe 
that is called Sw is diſtinguiſhed 
irom other Subſtances, 2. e. by 
the Nominal Eſſence: And thus 
N 2 our 
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our S4x 1s denominated and di- 
ſtinguiſhed from a fixed Star; 
not by a real Eſſence that wedo 
not know , (for if we did, *tis 
poſſible we ſhould find the red 
Eſſence or Conſtitution of one of 
the fixed Stars, to be the fame 
with that of our Su) but by : 
complex Idea of ſenſible Qual» 
ties co-exifting , which, where 
ever they are found, make 4 tru 
Sen. And thus I crave leave to 
anſwer your Lordſhips Que- 
ſtion, For what is it makes th 
ſecond Sun to be a true Sun, bu 
having the ſame real Eſſence with 
the firit ? If tt were but a nomi- 
nal Eſſence, then the ſecond woull 
have nothing but the Name, 


I humbly conceive, if it had 
the Nominal Eſſence , it would 
have ſomething beſides the Name, 
vis, That Nominal Eſſence, whucl 
is ſufficient to denominate it 
truly a Swn, or to make it be 
$74 
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true San, though we know no- 
thing of that real Eflence where- 
on that Nominal One depends ; 
your Lordſhip will then argue, 
That that real Eſſence is in the 
ſecond Sun, and makes the ſecond 
San, I grant it, when the ſecond 
$un comes to exiit, fo as to be 
perceived by us to have ail the 
Ideas contained in our complex 
Idea, z.e. 1n our Nominal Eſſence 
of a Sun. For ſhould it be true, 
(as is now believed by Aſtrono- 
mers) that the real Eflence of the 
Sun were in any of the fixed 
Stars, yet ſuch a Star could not 
for that, be by us called a Suz, 
whilſt it anſwers not our com- 
plex Idea or nominal Eſſence of 
a Sau, Put how far that will 
prove, That the Eſſences of 'Ihinzs, 
as they are knowable by us, have 4 
Reality in them , diſtinct from 
that of abſtraf# Ideas in the Mind, 
which are meerly Creatures of the 
Mind, IT do not ſee; and we 
ſhall farther enquire, in conli- 
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_—_ your Lordſhips following 
Words. 


Therefore there muſt be a rel 
Eſſence in every Individual of the 
ſame kind. Yes, and I beg leave 
of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a 
different kind too. For that 
alone is it which makes it to be 
what it ts, 


That every individual Sub- 
ſtance, has a real, internal, in- 
dividual Conſtitution, z. e. a real 
Eſſence, that makes it to be what 
it is, I readily grant. Upon this 
your Lordſhip ſays, 


Peter, James and John, are al 
true aud real Man : Without 
doubt , ſuppoſing them to be 
Men, they are true and real Men, 
7. e. ſuppoſing the Name of that 
Species belon:;s to them, = 
0 


1 
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ſo three Bobagnes are all true and 
and real Bobaques, ſuppoſing the 
Name of that Species of Ani- 
mals belongs to them. 


For I beſcech your Lordfhip 
to conſider , whether in your 
way of Arguing, by naming 
them Petey , Fames and Job, 
Names familiar to us, as appro- 
priated to Individuals of the Spe- 
cies Man, your Lord{hip does 
not firft {uppole them M7 : and 
then very fafely ask, Whether 
they be not al! rrue 2nd read ber ? 
Bur if 1 ſhould ask your Lord- 
ſnip, Whether Weweena, Chrck- 
grey and Corbeds, were true 2nd 
real Men or no ? Your Lord{hip 
would not be able to tell me, ri} I 
having pointed out to your Lord- 
ſhip the Individuals called by 
thoſe Names, your Lordihip by 
examining whether rhcy had in 
them thoſe ſenſible Qualitics, 
which your Lordihin has cone 
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bined into that complex Idea, 
to which you give the ſpecifick 
name Maz, determin'd them all, 
or ſome of them, to be of the 
Species which you call Mar, and 
ſo to be true and real Men ; which 
when your Lordſhip has deter- 
min'd , *tis plain you did 1t by 
that which is only the Nominal 
Eiſence, as not knowing the 
zeal one. But your Lord(\hip far: 
ther asks, 


Vi-hat is it makes Peter, James 
azd John, real Men ? Is it the 
attributing the general Name to 
ther ?* No certatply : but that the 
true and real Eſſexce of 4 #1an us in 
every oae of them. 


It when your Lordſhip asks, 
What makes them Mean? Your 
Lordſhip uſed the Word making 
in the proper Seve for the eff 
cient Cauſc, and in that Senſe it 

| were 
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were true, That the Eſſence of 
a Man, . e. the ſpecifick Eflence 
of that Species made a Man ; it 
would undoubtedly follow, T hat 
this ſpecifick Efſence had a re- 
ality beyond that of Being only 
a general, abſtract Idea in the 
Mind. But whea it is faid, 
That it is the trar and real Eſſence 
of a Man in every one of them, 
that makes Peter, James and John, 
true and real Men ; the true and 
real meaning of theſe Words is 
no more, but that the Eſſence of 
that Species, z. e. the Properties 
anſwering the complex, abſtract 
Idea,. to which the ſpecifick 
Name 1s given, being found 
in them that makes them be 
properly and truly called Men, 
or 1s the Reaſon why they are 
_ Men. Your Lordſhip 
adds, 


And we mutt be as certain of this, P, 258. 


4 we are that they are Mey. 


How, 
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How, I beſeech your Lord- 
ſhip, are we certain, That th 
are Mex, but only by our Senfes, 
finding thoſe Properties in them 
which anſwer the abſtratt, com- 
plex Idea, which is in our Minds 
of the ſpecifick Idea, to which 
we have annexed the ſpecifick 
name Max? 'This I take to be 
the true meaning of what your 
Lordſhip fays in the next 
Words, viz. They take their de- 
nomination of beinz Men, from 
that common Nature or Eſſence 
which is in them; and T am apt to 
think, theſe Words will nor hold 
true 1n any other Senſe. 


Your Lordfhips Fourth Tn- 
terence begins thus : 


That the general Ideas is mnt 
made from the ſimple Ideas, by the 
meer Art of the Mind abſtratting 
from 
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from Circumſtances, but from 


Reaſon and Conſideration of the 
Natare of Things. 


I thought, my Lord, Thar 
Reaſon and Conſideration had been 
Ats of the Mind, meer Afts of the 
Mina, when any thing was done 
by them. Your Lordſhip gives 
2 Reaſon for it, viz. 


For when we ſee ſeveral Indivi- P. 258. 


duals that have the ſame Powers 
and Properties, we thence infer , 
That there must be ſomething com- 
mon to all, which makes them of 
one kind, 


I grant the Inference to be 
true ; but muſt beg leave to deny 
that this proves , That the ge- 
neral Idea the Name 1s annexed 
to, 1s not made by the Mind. 
I have faid, and it agrees with 

what 
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what your Lordſhip here fays, 

. 3. c.6, That '* the Mind, in making 
29. © its complex Ideas of Subſtances, 

« only follows Nature, and puts 
© no Ideas together, which are 
« not ſuppoſed to have an Uni- 
« on in Nature; no Body joins 
« the Voice of a Sheep, with 
« the Shape of an Horſe ; nor 
« the Colour of Lead, with the 
&« Weight and PFixedneſs of 
« Gold, to be the complex 
« Tdeas of any real Subſtances 
« unleſs he has a Mind to fill his 

« Head with Chimeras, and 
« his Diſcourſe with unintelli- 
« gible Words. Men obſerv- 
« ing certain Qualities always 
« joined and exiſting together, 
« therein copied Nature, and of 
« Tdeasfo united, made their com- 

« plex Ones of Subſtances, &c, 
Which is very little different 
from what your Lordſhip here 
ſays, That *tis from our Obſer- 
vation of Individzals, that we 
come to infer, That there 1s ſome- 
thing 
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thing common to them all, But 
I do not fee how it will thence 
follow, that the general or ſpe- 
cifick Idea is not made by the 
meer Act of the Mind. No, 
ſays your Lordſhip. 


There is ſomethins common to yp, 9,9, 


them all, which makes them of one 
Kind ; and if the difference of 
Kinds be real, that mhich makes 
them all of one Kind muſt not be 
4 nominal, bat real Eſſence. 


This may be ſome Objection 
to the Name of Nomizal Eſſence ; 
but is, as I humbly conceive, 
none to the Thing deſigned by 
it, There isan internal Conſti- 
tution of Things, on, which 
their Properties depend. This 
your Lordſhip and I are agreed 
of, and this we call the rea! E/- 
fence, There are allo certain 
Complex Ideas, or Combinati- 

ons 
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ons of theſe Properties in Mens 
Minds, to which they common- 
ly annex ſpecifick Names , or 
Names of forts or kinas of 
Things. This, I believe, your 
Lordſhip does not deny. T hele 
complex Ideas, for want of a 
better Name, I have called Ne 
minal Eſſences; how properly , 
I will not diſpute. Bur if any 
one will help me to a better 
Name for them, I am ready to 
receive it ; till then I mult, to 
expreſs my ſelf, uſe this. Now, 
my Lord, Body, Life and the 
Power of Reaſoniaz, being not 
the real Eſſence of a May, as1 
believe your Lordſhip will a- 
gree; will your Lordſhip fay, 
That they are not enough to 
make the 'Thing wherein they are 
tound of the kind called Maz, and 
not of the kind called Baboon, 
bccaule the difference of theſe Kynds 
z real ? If this be not real enough 
to make the Thing of oe kind 
and zot of another, "1 do not fcc 
how 
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how Animal rationale can be 
enough really to diſtinguiſh a 
Man from an Horſe : For that 
is but the mominal, not real E/- 
ſence of that kind, deſigned by 
the name Max. And yet, I fſup- 
poſe, every one thinks it rea/ 
enough, to make a real difference 
between that and other Kzzas. 
And 1f nothing will ſerve the 
tun, to MAKE Things f 
one Kind and not of another, 
(which as I have ſhew'd, ſigni- 
hes no more but ranking of 
them under different ſpecifhck 
Names) but their real, un- 
known Conſtitutions, which are 
the real Eſſences we are ſpeak- 
ing of, 1 fear it would be a 
long while befere we ſhould 
have really different kinds of 
Subſtances, or diſtinct Names 
for them, unleſs we could di- 
ſinguiſh them by theſe Diffe- 
rences, of which we have no 
diftinft Conceptions. For 1 
think it would not be readily 

anſwer'd 
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anſwer'd me, if I ſhould de 
mand, Wherein lies the real atf- 
ference in 'the internal Conſt: 
tution of a Stag from that of a 
Buck, which are each of them 
very. well known to be of one 
Kznad, and not- of the other ; and 
no Body queſtions but that the 
Kinds whereof each of them is, 
are really different. Your Lord- 
{hip farther ſays, 


And this. difference doth not 
depeud upon the complex Ideas of 
Subſt ances, whereby Men arbitrs- 
rily join Modes together in their 


. Minas. 


I confeſs, my Lord, I know 
not what to fay to this, becauſe 
I do not know what theſe Com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances are, 
whereby Men arbitrarily joyn 
Modes together in their Minds. 
But I am apt to think there 


I 
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is a Miſtake in the Matter, by 


the Words that follow, which 
are theſe : 


For let them miſtake in their P. 259. 


Complication of Igexs , either in 
lexuing , out or putting in what 
auth z0t belopg to them ; and let 
their Ideas be what they pleaſe; the 
real Eſſence of a Man, and an 
Horſe, and a Tree, are juit what 
they were, - 


The Miſtake I ſpoke of , I 
humbly ſuppoſe is this, That 
Things are here taken to be 
aſtinguſhed by their real E/- 
ſences ; when by the very way of 
peaking of them, it is clear, 
That they are already diſtin- 


guiſhed by their nominal Ef- 


lences, and are fo taken to be. 
For what, I beſecch your Lord- 
ſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, 
when you ſay, The rea! Eſſence 

() all 
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of a Man, and aw Horſe, and i | p; 
Tree, but that there are ſuch | Gr 


Kinds already fet out by the fig- | fp 
nification of theſe names May, 

Horſe, Tree? And whar, I be 

ſeech your Lordſhip, is the Sig- 8 7 
nification of each of theſe ſpe | Th 
cifick Names, but the complex || in 
Idea that it ſtands for ? And I} uſes 
that complex Idea is the nom: | whi 
nal Effence, and nothing elf. Þ Mir 
So that taking Maz, as your you! 
Lordſhip does here, to ſtand I for « 
for a kind or ſort of Individu ÞÞ o 
als, all which agree in tha you 
common, complex Idea , whid Þ w# 
that ſpecifick Name ftands for, Þ t w: 
it is certain that the real -N th 
ſence of all the Individuak, B Gme 
comprehended under the ſpect Þ nifica 
fick name Maz, in your uſe «F wher 
it, would be juſt the ſame, Ik hend 
others leave out or put int0FÞ whict 
their complex Idea of Muff t do 
what they pleaſe ; becauſe thr thoſe 
real Efſence on which that un-Þ Mey - 
alter'd complex Idea, #. e. thok} word 
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Properties! depend , muſt neceſ- 
faritly be concluded to be the 
lame. 


For I take it for granted, 
That in uſing the Name Maz, 
in this place, your Lordſhip 
uſes it for that complex Idea 
which is in your Lord(hips 
Mind of that Species. So that 
your Lordſhip, by putting it 
for or ſubſtituting it in the place 
of. that complex Idea, where 
you ſay the real Eſſence of it is 
jul# as it was, or the very fame 
t was, does ſuppoſe the Idea 
t ſtands for, to be ſteadily the 
lame. For if I change the Sig- 
hcation of the word Mar, 
whereby it may not compre- 
hend juſt the fame Individuals 
which in your Lordſhips Senſe 
it does, but {hut out ſome of 
thoſe that to your Lordſhip are 
Men in your ſignification of the 
word May, or take in others 
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to which your ' Lordfhip doe 
not allow the -name May. Td 
not think your Lordſhip -wil 
ſay, That the real Eflence of 
Maz, in both theſe Senſes, is 
the ſame; and yet your Lord- 
ſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you 
fay, Let Men miſtake in the Con- 
plication of their Ideas , either in 
leaving out of putting in what dat 
not belons to them; and let then 
Ideas be what they: pleaſe, 'the rel 
Eſſence of the Individuals” coim- 
prehended under the Names an- 
nexed to theſe Ideas, will be the 
fame : For {o, I humbly cn 
ceive, it mult be put, to mak: 
out what your- Lordſhip aims 
at. For as your Lordſhip-put 
it by the Name of Maz, or anj 
other ſpeciftick Name, you 
Lordſhip ſeems to me to ſup 
pole, that thar Name ſtands for, 
and not for the ſame Idea, at the 
ſame time. 


Nam 
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For Example, . my Lord, let 
your Lordſhips Idea , to which 
you annex the Sign M w, bea 
rational Animal :- Let another 
Mans Idea be a rational Ani- 
mal of ſuch a Shape ; let a third 
Mans Idea be of an Animal of 
ſuch a Size and Shape, leaving 
out Rationality ; let a fourths 
be an Animal with a Body of 
ſuch a Shape, and an immate- 
ral Subſtance, with a Power of 
Reaſoning : Let a fifth leave out 
of his Idea, an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance. *Tis plain every one of 
thele will call is a Max, as 
well as your Lordſhup ; and yet 
tis as plain that Mar, as ſtand- 
ng for all thele diſtinct, com- 
plex Ideas, cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have the ſame internal Con- 
ſtitution, 7. e. the fame real E/- 
ſence, "The Truth is, every di- 
ſtint., abſtract Idea, with a 
Name to it, makes a real, di- 
tint Kind, ' whatever the real- 
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Eſſence (which we know not of 
any of them) be. 


And therefore I grant 't true, 
what your Lordſhip fays in the 
next Words, Azad let the nomi- 
nal Eſſences differ never ſo much, 
the real, common Eſſence or Ns 
ture of the ſeveral Kinds, ar 
not at all alter'd by them, 1. e. That 
our "Thoughts or Ideas cannot 
alter the real Conſtitutions that 
are in Things that exiſt, there 
15 nothing more eertain. But 
yet 'tis true, That the change of 
Idcas to which we annex them, 
can and does alter the ſignifi 
tion of their Names, and there 
by alter the Kinds, which by 
theſe Names we rank and fort 
them into. Your Lordſhip far 
ther adds, 


And theſe real Eſſences are ut 
changeable, 1. e. the internal 
| Con- 
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Conſtitutions are awnchanzeable, 
Of what, I beſeech your Lord» 
ſhip, are the znternal Conſtitu- 
tions unchangeable ? Not of any 
Thing that exitts, but of God 
alone; for they may be changed 
all as eaſily by that Hand that 
made them, as the internal 
Frame of a Watch, What then 
is it that is «ncharngeable ? The 
internal Conſtitution or real 
Eſſence of a Species : Which, 
in plain Engliſh, is no more but 
this, whilſt the ſame ſpecifick 
Name, v. 2. of Man, Horſe or 
Tree, is annexed to or made the 
vSign of the ſame abſtract, com- 
plex Idea , under which I rank 
ſeveral Individuals, 1t 15 1mpofs 
ible but the real Conttitution 
on which that unalter'd, com- 
plex Idea, or nominal Eſſence 
depends, muſt be the fame, 
i,e. in other Words, where 
we find all the fame Proper- 
ties, we have Reaſon to con- 
clude there is the ſame real, 1n- 
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ternal Conſtitution, from which 
thoſe Properties flow. 


But your Lordſhip pr roves the 
real Eſſences to be unchangeable, 
becauſe God makes them, 1n theſe 
following Words : 


For however there way happen 
ſome wariety in Individuals by 
particular Accidents, yet the gr 
ſences of Mea, ana Horſes, 
Trees , remain always the _ 
becauſe they do not depend on the 
Ideus of Men, but oa the Will of 
the Creator, who hath made ſeverd 
forts of Beings. 


Tis true, the real Conftitu 
tions or Fflences of particular 
Things exiſting, 42 not arpena 
ow the Id: 5s of Meiz \ but on the 
Will of the Creator ; but their be 
ing ranked into forts , under 

ſuch 
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ſuch and ſuch” Names, does de- 
pend, and wholly depend upon 
the Ideas of Men. 


Your Lordſhip here ending 
your four Inferences, and all 
your Diſcourſe about Nature ; 
you come, in the next Place, to 
treat of Perſon, concerning 
which your Lordſhip diſcourſerh 
thus : 


2. Let ms now come to the Idea 
of a Perſon. For although the 
common Nature in M. endbind be 
the ſame, yet we ſee a aifference in 
the ſeveral Individuals , from one 
another : So that Peter, and James 
and John, are all of the ſame 
tina ;, yet Peter 7s mot James, 
and James is not John. But 
what is this Diſtinttion founded 

on ? They may be diſtinguiſhed 
7 at each other by our Senſes as 
to difference of Features, ai- 
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ance of Place, &c. but that i; 
not all , for ſuppoſing there were 
no ſuch external Difference , yet 
there is a Difference between them, as 
ſeveral Individuals in the ſame Na. 
ture. And here lies the true common 
Idea of a Perſon, which ariſes from 
that manner + 4 Subſiſtence which 
# in one Individual, and is nt 
communicable to another. An in- 
dividual , intelligent Subſtance, 
rather ſuppoſed to the making of 
a Perſon, than the proper Defi- 
nition of it ; for a Perſon relates 
to ſomething , which doth diſtin- 
guiſh it from another intelligent 
Subſtance iu the ſame Nature ; 
and therefore the Foundation of is 
lies in the peculiar manner of Sub- 
ſiſkence, which agrees to one, and 
to none elſe of the Kznd; and 
this i it which is called Perſo+ 
uality. 


And then your Lordſhip 


asks, But how ao our ſimple Ideas 
help 
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help w out in this Mutter? 
Can we learn from them the 
difference of Nature and. Per- 


ſon ? 


If Nature and Perſon are 
taken for Two real Beings, that 
do or can exiſt any where, 
without any relation to theſe 
two Names, I muſt confeſs I 
do not ſee how ſi-ple Ideas, or 
any Thing elſe, can help us 
out in this Matter ; nor can we 
from ſimple Ideas, or any Thing 
ele that I know, learn the diffe- 
rence between them , nor what 
they are. 


The Reaſon why TI ſpeak 
thus, 15s, becauſe your Lordſhip, 
In your brocied Words, ſays, 
Here lies the true Idea of a Per- 
ſon ; and in the foregoing Diſ- 
courſe ſpeak of Nature, as if it 
were ſome ſteady, eſtabliſhed 
Being, 


. 
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Being, to which one certain 
preciſe Idea neceſſarily belongs 
to make it a true Idea; whereas, 
my Lord , iz the wy of Ideas, 1 
begin at the other end, and 
think that the word Per/oz in 
it ſelf ſignifies nothing ; and fo 
no Idea belonging to it , no- 
thing can be ſaid to be the 7rue 
Idea of it. But as ſoon as the 
common uſe of any Language 
has appropriated it to any Idea, 
then that is the true Idea of 1 
Perſon, and fo of Nature ; but 
becauſe the propriety of Lan- 
guage, z.e. the preciſe Idea that 
cvery Word ſtands for, 1s not 
always exactly known, but 
often diſputed , there 15 no 
other way for him that uſes a 
Word which 1s 1n Diſpute, but 
to dehine what he ſignifies by 
it; and then the Diſpute can 
be no longer verbal, but mult 
neceſſarily be about the Idea 
which he tells us he puts it 


tor. 
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Taking therefore Nature and 
Perſon for the Stgns of two 
Ideas they are put to ſtand 'for, 
there 1s nothing, I think, that 
helps us ſo ſoon, nor ſo welt to 
fnd' "the differetice of 'Nature 
and Perſon, as ſimple Ideas ; for 
by. enumerating all the ſimple 
Ideas, that are contained 1 the 
complex Idea that each of them 
is made to ſtand for, we ſhall 
immediately {ee the whole difte- 
rence that 1s between them. 


Far be it from me to ſay there 
5 no other way but this; your 
Lordſhip propoling to clear the 
diſtinftion between Nature and 
Perſon, and (having declared, 
We can hawe a0 clear and ai; lint , 


lara of it by Senſation or Refle-® 


tion, and that the Grounas of 


Identity and Diſtinftion, come not 
into our Minas by the ſimple Ideas 
of Senſation and Refiection, gave 

me 
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me hopes of getting ſome far- 
ther Inſight into theſe Matters, 
{o as to have more clear axd di. 
ſtint# Apprehenſions concerning Na- 
ture and Perſon, than was to be 
had by Ideas. But after having, 
with Attention, more than once 
read over what your Lordſhip, 
with ſo much Application, has 
writ thereupon; I muſt, with 
regret, confe(s, That the Way is 
too delicate, and the Matter too 
abſtruſe, for my Capacity ; and 
that I have learned nothing out 
of your Lordſhips elaborate Diſ- 
courſe, but this, That I muſt 
content my ſelf with the con- 
demn'd way by Ideas, and deſpair 
of ever attaining any Knowledge 
by any other than that, or far- 
ther than that will lead me to 
it. 


The remaining part of the 
Chapter, containing no Remarks 
of your Lordſhip, upon any 

thing 
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thing in my Book, I am glad I 
have no occaſion to give your 
_— a _— Trouble, 
but only to beg your Lordſhips 
» | Pardon for this, and to aſſure 
s, | your Lordſhip that I am, 


b My LORD, 

- Your Lordſhips 

” Mo#zt hamble and 

, Mo#t obedient Servant, 


John Locke. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


My LORD: 


PON a Review of theſe 

Papers, 1; can. hardly tor: 
bear wondering at my felt what 
I have been doing in them 3; fince 
I can ſcarce find upon what 
Ground this Controverſie with 
me ſtands, or whence it roſe, or 
whether it tends. © And I ſhould 


certainly repent my Pains 1n tt 


but that TI conclude that your 
Lordſhip, who does not throw 
away your Time upon {light 
Matters and Things of ſmall 
moment, having a quicker Sight 
and Jarger Views than I have, 
would not have troubled your 
ſelf ſo much with my Book, as 
to beſtow Seven and Twenty 
Pages together of a very learned 
Treatiſe, and that on a ver) 
weighty Subject ; and in thok 
Twenty 
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Twenty ſeven Pages , bring 
Seven and twenty Quotations 
out of my Book, unleſs there 
were ſomething in it wherein it 
s very material that the World 
ſhould be ſet right ; which is 
what I earneſtly deſire ſhould 
be done. And to that purpoſe 
alone, have taken the liberty to 
trouble your Lordſhip with this 
Letter. | 

If I have any where omitted 
any Thing of moment in your 
Lordſhips Diſcourſe concerning 
my Notions, or any where m1 
ſtaken your Lordſhips Senſe in 
what I have taken notice of, I 
bes your Lordſhips Pardon ; 
with this Aſſurance, That it 
was not wiltully done: And it 
any where, in the warm purſuit 
of an Argument, over-attention 
to the Matter ſhould have made 
me let {lip any Form of Expref(- 
hon, in the leatt Circumitance 
not carrying with 1t the utmoſt 
Marks of that Reſpect that I 
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acknowledge due, and ſhall al. 
ways pay to, your Lordlhips 
Perfon and known great Learn- 
ing, Idiſown it ; and delire your 
Lordſhip to look on it as not 
coming from my Intention, but 
Inadvertency. 

No Podies Notions, I think, 
are the better or truer, for ul 
Manners joined with them ; and 
T conclude your Lordſhip, who 
ſo well knows the diftcrent Caf 
of Viens Heads, and of the Opi- 
nions that polleſs them, wall not 
think it ill Manners in any one, 
it his Notions differ from your 
Lordſhips, and that he owns that 
difference, and explains the 
Grounds of it as well as he can, 
I have always thought, That 
Truth and Knowledye, . by the 
ill and over-cager management 
of Controverlics, lole a great 
deal of the Advantages they 
might receive, trom the variety 
ot Conceptions tliere 15 in Mens 
Underitandings. Could the 
Heats 
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Heats, and Paſſion, and ill T.an- 
ouvage be left out of them, they 
would afford great Improvements 
o thoſe who could ſeparate them 
from by Intereſts and Pertonal 
Prejudices. Theſe I look upon 
your Lordſhip to be' altogether 
above. 

It is not for me who have fo 
mean a Talent in it my ſelf, to 
preſcribe to any one how he 
ſhould Write; for when 1 have 
laid all I can, he, *tis like, will 
follow his own Method, and 
perhaps cannot help it. Miuch 
els would it be good Manners 
n me, to offer any Thing th: 
way to a Perſon of your Lo: a. 
ſhips high Rank above me in 
Parts and Learning, as well as 
Place and Digmry, But yet 
your Lordſhip will =_ (Cc it r9 
my ſhort-{:ghtednefs, if I with 
fometimes that your Lordſhip 
would have been pleaſed, in this 
Debate, to have kept every ones 
part {ſeparate to himſelf , thiuc 
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what I am concerned in., might 
not have been ſo mingled with 
the Opinions of others, whuch 
are no Tenets of mine, nor, as 
think, does what I have written 
any way relate to ; but that I, 
and every one, might have ſeen 
who your Lord{hips Arguments 
bore upon, and what Intereſt he 
had in the Controverſie, and 
how far. At leaſt, my Lord, 
give me leave to wiſh, That 
your Lordſhip had ſhewn what 
Connection any Thing I have 
{aid about Ideas, and particularly 
abour the Idea of Subſt ance, about 
the poſſibility that God, if h 
pleaſed, might indue ſome Syſtems 
of Matter with a Power of 'T hink- 
7ng-; or what I have ſaid to prove 
a God, &c. has with any Obje 
&1ons , that are made by others 
againſt the Dottrine of the 1 rinih, 
or againſt Myſteries : For = 
Paſſages concerning Ideas, Su 
ſtances, the poſſibility of Gods 
beltowing Thought on __ Sy- 
ſtem: 
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ſtems of Matter, and the proof of 
4 God, &c. your Lordſhip has 
quoted out of” my Book, in a 
Chapter wherein your Lordſhip 
profeiles to anſwer Objettions 
gainit the Trinity, in point f 
Reaſoa, Had I been able to dif- 
cover in theſe Paſſages of my 
Book, quoted by your Lordſhip, 
what tendency your Lordſhip 
had obſerved in them to any ſuch 
(bjeftions, 1 ſhould perhaps have 
troubled your Lordſhip with 
leſs impertinent Anſwers. But 
the uncertainty I was very often 
in, to what purpole your Lord- 
ſhip brought them, may have 
made my Explications of my ſelf 
leſs appolite, than what your 
Lordſhip might have expected, 
If your Lordſhip had ſhewed 
me any thing 1n my Book, that 
contained or implied any oppo- 
lition in it to any Thing revealed 
in Holy Writ concerning the: 
Trinity, or any other Loctrine 
contained 1n the Bible, ay 

ave 
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have been thereby obliged to 
your Lordſhip for freeing me 
trom that Miltake, and tor aft- 
fording me an opporrunity to 


own to the World that Obliga- 


tion, by publickly retracting my 
Error. For I know not any 
thing more difingenious , than 
not publickly to own a Convi- 
ction one has received concerning 
any Thing erroneous in what 
one has printed; nor can there, 
I think, be a greater Offence 
againlt Mankind, than to propa- 
gate a Falſhood whereof one is 
convinced, eſpecially in a Mat- 
ter wherein Men are highly con- 
cerned not to be milled. 

The Holy Scripture is to me, 
and always will be, the conſtant 
Guide of my Aﬀent ; and I 
{ſhall always hearken to it, as 
containing infallible Truth, re- 
lating to Things of the highelt 
Concernment. And I with I 
could ſay, there were no My- 
{terics 11 it : I acknowledge there 
ars 
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are to me, and I fear always will 
be. But where I want the Evi- 
dence of Things, there yet is 
Ground enough - for me to be- 
lieve, becauſe God has faid it: 
And I ſhall preſently condemn 
and quit any Opinion of mine, 
as foon as I am ſhewn that it is 
contrary to any Revelation in the 
Holy Scripture. But I muſt con- 
feſs to your Lordſhip, That I 
do not yet perceive any ſuch 
Contrariety in any Thing in my 
Eſſay of Humane Under ſtanding. 


Oates, Jan. 7. 
109%, 
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